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Conserving the Nation's 

Brain Power 



L'COXOMIC conditions throughout the World 

demand that man power should not be called upon 
to do any work that machine power can accomplish. 

Our machines eliminate manual methods of recording time, keeping 
costs, and compiling statistics and complete records for industrial 
organizations throughout the World. 

Our representatives are in close touch with the methods used by the 
most successful executives in e very branch of industry, and we main- 
tain a Systems Department organized to solve your problems in cost 
keeping, time-keeping, payroll, sales analysis, stockkeeping, machine 
production, and other phases of modern business. 
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lollerith Tabulating Machine! International Time and Cost Recorders 
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JoJJerith Card Systems Systems 

_ . i ^ International Recording Door Locks 

. lollerith Accounting Systems 
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American Automatic Heavy Capacity Scales International Autograph Recorders, etc. 
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commercial hank 
which in actual prac- 
tice cultivates the 
friendship of its cus- 
tomers and corre- 
spondents. 



Strictly a Commercial Bank. 
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The Sign Which Points the Way 
to Greater Railroad Efficiency 

"V^EARS ago we inaugurated a new met h (3d of freight transportation 
practice — the T-C. F. Co. Service of handling less than car load 
freight. For years this service has saved dollars and delays for shippers the country over. 

This Consolidated Car Service of ours from Chicago to China, Japan, and Philip- 
pines; from Chicago and Philadelphia, to California, Oregon and Washington; from 
Chicago and Cincinnati to New York and New England points has proved its worth 
you shippers know that. 



Then comes the great World's War, and today the Nation's business involves the 
problem of making our railroads more effective — "the full freight car", that is the cry 
we hear. 



"The full freight car", that was the problem which confronted the Transportation and Traffic ofli< i.ils 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. How did they solve it? After prolonged investigation, they decided 
that the best, the most practical means of securing increased efficiency and dispatch in handling less 
than car load freight was the concentration of such freight into full car loads at the point of shipment. 
And that is'Jww the big railroads, like the big and little shippers have endorsed 



THE T-C. F. CO. SERVICE OF THE 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 

which saves time, money and car space to Freight 
.Shippers 



1% 



Turn to the Right Way of Freight Shipping. Send today for our Formulary on Freight For- 
warding Facilities, the book with a message to manager* of the Nation'* Business 

Trans-Continental Freight Company 



WOOLWORTH BUILDING 



NKW YORK 



General Office: 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

< >id South Bldf., Boston Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Pacific BMg., San Francisco 
kllicott Square, Buffalo Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles Alaska Blag., Seattle 

Write the Nearest Office 
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WarTax Analysis 

For Individuals 
Partnerships and 
Corpora t i ons 

An expert interpretation of the 

Income Tax, the War 
Income Tax and the 
War Excess Profits Tax 

This analysis covers the many 
perplexing problems confronting 
taxpayers subject to these laws. 

This bookler 11-64 will 
be sent upon request 

The National City- 
Company 

National City Bank BuHdlng 
New York 
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factory manager and superintendent recng- 
the vital importance of keeping trespassers 
off his property. 

Not all factory manager*, however, realize t he 
almost absolute protection against thieve*, tramps ami 
even rn..rr <I.mk r < fii^Iy malicious trespassers, that 
provided by an unchmable Anchor Post Chain Link 
\\ <»\ en Steel Fence. 

Made of heavy interlinking rods of No. 6 steel 
wire, and supported by high carbon steel I ' bar posts 
of generous wet ion and weight. Anchor l*o*t Factory 
Fences hav# such a long period of life that ttie first 
f>ne« of this type (creeled over ten years ago). In 
still in as serviceable condition as the day it was 
put up. 

Anchor Post Fences have been approved and 
adopted by hundreds of Industrial Corporations, in- 
cluding the greatest, for the protection of their work- 
men and their plants. 

Our CiataloU and nvr\ It e of our r nUlneers 
are at your Immediate command A 
line from >ou will bring prompt action 

ANCHOR POST IKON WORKS 

13 Cortland St rr< t \\»st \s\\\ ti«">r 

MAN YORK 




Anchor Post Fences 
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Whv Costs Are High 




JUST because these are the days of 
high cost is no reason for keeping 
Cost Keeping cost higher than it 
need be. 

A manufacturing plant cannot run without 
power, but that is no reason why, if |>ower 
production cost is unncn ssarily high, you 
should say — " HW/, we cant run without 
power" and let it go at that. Certainly not. 
You install efficient, economical methods of 
pCJWCf production and fuel economy. 

Finding the answer to "What Does It 
Cost" is expensive because the average cost 
system is fou ruled on the idea that the same 
costing necessary for the construction of a 
building or dreadnought, is suitable for the 
manufacture of standard products. 

Are you sure that your Cost Accounting 
System costs no more than it need? Have 
you not thought, that, in view of results se- 
cured, the term "Cost" Department is only 
too significant, it being the most costh in 
organization? 

Most systems of C ost .V counting for stand- 
ard lines, ignore the fact that to record the 
same information over and over again is un- 
scientific waste. Main the swem by which 
the same piece rate is retained for a certain 
operation while the earnings under this rate 
are distributed to the detailed cost thousands 
of times a year. 

Are the results obtained through your 
present sWem commensurate with the cost 
and effort e\|M*nded? 

The system manager of the leading firm of 
public accountants in the world, a man with 
nineteen years' e\|>erience f who had designed 
systems of Cost Accounting regarded as per- 
fect samples of accepted methods, put that 
question to himself, and Inxause he knew that 
under the accepted methods the results were not 
commensurate with the cost, devoted years to 
study ami experiment. 

That man was G. Charter Harrison, who 
devclo|>ed cost keeping methods which toda) 
give the utmost satisfaction and monex sav- 
ing to many leading manufacturers. A con- 
cern, for example, making a line comprising 
hundreds oi different stx les and t\ jx-s of 
machines, now secures, through this scientific 
system of Cost Accounting, up-to-the-minute 
information on costs, and reliable data on 
manufacturing efficient ies, <j/ an expenditure of 
but a small percentage of the clerical work de- 
manded under the old inefficient and generally 
accepted method. 

Remember, by the methods employed, we 
are generally able to build up the new system 
on the basis ol data compiled under the plan 
previously employed. 

Remember, il more people are emploxed m 
your Cost Department, than are really neces- 
sary, you owe it to your country to adopt 
more efficient method* Max we show xou 

how? 




Baker, Sutton \ Harrison 
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Entrance road to .Vara/ Station at Great Lakes, ///moi'. 
All mam roads within the Station tire huiU with 1 ' arvia. 
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Roads Withstand War Traffic 



HE troops in their Texan maneuvers 
ruined many miles of ordinary roads. 

The traffic was too strenuous and they 
went to pieces. 

Some roads, however, stood t he test. 
These were Tarvia Roads. 

They stood the strain of marching thou- 
sands. Horse, motor and artillery divi- 
sions passed over (hem without number. 
They had the equivalent of years of traffic 
in a few days. 

Tarvia roads are built to stand hard usage, 
and that makes them eminently fitted for 
military roads. They have been used on 
Government reservations in the past, and 
they are being specified on much new work. 

The picture above shows a Tarvia road at 
the Naval Station at(ireat Lakes, Illinois. 



If was built in \ ( H) ( ), and today i> in most 
excellent condition. 

Tarvia roads are inexpensive to construct 
and the maintenance is low. 

W here used they have shown themselves 
through a period of years to be the cheapest 
form of permanent construction. 

Send for illustrated booklet showing towns 
all over the country that are using Tarvia 
successfully. 
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Special Service Department 

In order to bring the facts l>efore taxpayers as well 
as road authorities The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special Soviet Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road problems. If you will 
write to the nearest office regarding road conditions 
or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attention of e\|>enenced engineers. This 
service is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower tuxes, this Depart- 
ment can greatly assist you. 
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THE SKELETON IN OUR FOREIGN 
TRADE CLOSET 
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INTERNATIONAL trade, in the last 
analysis, is nothing but barter. 
Through the ordinary course of ex- 
change, the goods and services which we 
receive from foreign nations must, in the long 
run, be paid for by goods and services fur- 
nished by American citizens. 

Articles such as coffee, rubber and cocoa 
must be obtained entirely from foreign coun- 
tries, and many other articles, such as wool, 
hides, sugar, tropical fruits and the like, are 
imported extensively. There are also many 
manufactured articles which; at leasl up to the 
present time, the American people have found 
it profitable to purchase from Kuropean 
countries. 

W ithout the importation of the many com- 
modities and articles referred to, the normal 
progress of our industries would be arrested, 
and the variety of articles available U >r 
domestic consumption would be seriously 
curtailed. Necessity therefore compt Is Amer- 
ica to export sufficient commodities- -either 
foodstuffs, raw materials or manufacture! 
articles — to pay for the goods and services 
turnished us by foreign j>eoples. 

In addition to the argument from necessit\ , 
there are other reasons why a steady export 
trade is desirable for the United States. For 
one thing it increases the stability of American 
industry. If ten or fifteen per cent of a manu- 
facturer's business consists of exports to 
foreign countries, he may find it, in times of 
depression at home, a source of relief which 
enables him to continue running his factory. 
This will benefit not mere/y the manufacturer, 
but his employees and the community which 
depends upon the industry in question for a 
part of its prosperity. Foreign trade is also 
particularly desirable in those 4 industries 
which are subject to seasonable demands. 

If an industry, let us say, like the cement 
industry, has a market in Argentine, it will 
benefit by the fact thai the building season 
there opens at about the time that the season 
closes in the I nited States. An industry 
with a market in the Argentina, therefore, will 
be able to maintain a steady production 
throughout the year, but if it relies upon the 
demands of our domestic market alone, there 




No. 1 — How the Overseas Combina- 
tions of Europe Present Unbroken 

Fronts to Our Own Strong 
but Scattered Forces 
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will inevitably be a period of the year when 
product i< >n will I >e seriously curtailed. 

For man\ dec. ides the leading industrial 
countries of Kurope have realized i he im- 
portance of a vigorous export trade and bent 
their energies toward obtaining it. Their 
laws have in almost every case been more 
liberal in permit ting coojKTation and combina- 
tion than the laws of the United States and 
in countries like Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Protecting the Small Business Man 

I) KI \ < . a < ■ iiparatively new country with a 
rich and expanding home market, we have 
not felt , in the past, the need ol developing our 
foreign trade. The important thing before our 
legislators has been the protection of the small 
business man and the American consumer 
from large aggregations o| wealth. 

We have felt that fair and unrestricted 
competition is the best protection which we 
can have in the field of the production and 
distribution of goods. As a result, the anti- 
trust laws of the United States are stringent 
and forbid price agreements and combinations 
such as are commonly regarded as not only 
legal but highh desirable in many Kuro|>ean 
countries. Countries like Germany, Belgium 



and Italy allow a wide latitude of operation'to 
monopolistic combinations. In England the 
courts have construed the common law rule of 
restraint of trade so as to permit extensive 
( >< »| >era t ion among 1 msiness men, and t he 
French courts have been equally liberal in 
their interpretation of code provisions appli- 
cable to industrial combinations. 

Competition From the Nation's Viewpoint 

DEFORE the war. cooperation was COItimOQ 
* J among the financial, transportation and 
producing interests in such countries as 
(iermany. Italy, Great Britain. France, Bel- 
gium and Japan, Government aid and co- 
operation were also common. Business was 
viewed not so much from the point of view of 
the individual as from that of the nation. 
Germans, for example, were not found com- 
peting with Germans in the Argentine, nor 
English with English, nor Japanese with 
Japanese. The business men of each countrx 
sen led their differences among themselves and 
moved into the foreign markets unitedly. 

In their home markets also they cooperated 
in marketing their goods and in meeting com- 
petition with foreigners. The close bond 
which existed prior to the war between the 
producing, financial and transportation in- 
terests of such countries as Germany and 
( ireat Britain made those countries so power- 
ful in selling their goods abroad that it was not 
possible for the small American business man 
to make any headway against them. 

The only success which American business 
achieved against this powerful foreign co- 
operation was the success achieved by such 
large corporations as the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Standard Oil Company, and 
the Harvester Company- We were also suc- 
cessful in some s|>ecial lines, and one or two 
export associations organized among non- 
competing manufacturers were successtul in 
marketing American got wis in foreign countries. 

A few suggestions will serve to indicate the 
nature of the competition which American 
business men must meet abroad. 

Great Britain's strength in foreign trade 
comes from several sources. She was first in 
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the held and established mum \aluablc and 
un|>nrtant connections. Her men hunt marine 
has Urn .it all time* one «•( the im|tortant 
medium* ol developing loreign market*. The 
Marine IVpaitmcnl of the Hoard of Trade I*- 
the government \*n\\ vthich deals directly 
with shipping interests. The British have es- 
tablished excellent connections with Canada 
ami the Initcd State*. South Ann tu a. t he 
Orient, Australasia. Alri« .1 and Kurojie, and in 
addition tin re are thousands of British tramps 
and Ircighters * hich traltn in am! out of every 
harU>r in the world. I he extensive organic** 
tion of Lloyds ha* made it a leading factor in 
the commercial life of Kngland and the domi- 
nant element in international marine in mi ram < 

The Necessary Financial Arm 

/~\Kh.|\ \l I \ British manufacturers re- 
cei\ ed a large part of their onh i * through 
their hanking c*»nnct linns. The financial or- 
gani/ation o| (treat Britain in in- 
ternational trade i> the m»»l com- 

prehensivc in the world. It affords* 
to exporters and im|H>rters credit 
facilities in all parts of the world, 
and merchants in the most remote 
regions have found these hanking 
connections of invaluable assist* 
ance to them in furthering British 
trade. Forty British hankso|>crat- 
ing in foreign countries ha\e 1^25 
branches. " Bills on London " in 
[Hninds sterling have become the 
unit for transacting not only British 
but practically all foreign business, 
and London has been made the 
financial center of the world. 

One of the important items in 
developing foreign trade is the 
ability of a country toextend credit. 
Foreign transactions are time-con- 
suming, and trade credits of six. 
nine and twelve months are not 
uncommon. The British banks 
have special facilities for handling 
these credit risks and have thereby 
been of valuable assistance to the 
British business men. " 

At a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom. Sir Kdward Holden, 
of the London City and Midland Bank, sug- 
gested the formation of a large credit corpora- 
I ion in which other banks and trading com- 
panies might take stock, which would give 
special attention to the promotion of foreign 
trade and investments. For many decades 
London has been a sort of international 
market for discounting bills originating in 
over-was markets the world o\er. and the 
Knglish trade acceptance houses formed an 
additional element in strengthening Kngland's 
financial preeminence. 

Investment as a Trade Missionary 

IWI.MMKNT of capital in foreign coun- 
tries has also been an effective means of 
increasing trade. "Trade follows foreign in- 
vestments*' has become a 'slogan in foreign 
trade. The amount of foreign securities held 
by the British public is almost incredible. 
According to the London tylist. Great Britain 
1 * >— < s>4 - ov< 1 L ; 000.000.000 ol foreign sto< ks 
of one kind or another beyond her American 
securities. 

British capital has found its way into dock 
construction, railroad building, municipal im- 
provements, domestic industries and farming 
of practically every country in the world. 
I he Argentine railroads, for example, are very 
largely owned by British capitalists. In many 
cases one of the conditions laid down by those 



who advance this capital is that the suppln - 
lor construction and the matt rials used shall 
Ik- punhased in the cotmtrx furnishing the 
capital, and even when* this leg.d obligation 
does not exist the managers <»| these enter- 
prises .ire usualK Englishmen and the result 
is that materials are largely purchase! in the 
country of origin. 

The vast consumption of iron and steel in 
fixed plants such as railroads, tram\\a\ s, water 
lH>wer and electric developments, mining and 
other machine r \ . has de\ elo|>ed abroad an im- 
|N>riant market lor British goods, The con- 
trol ot the hading trans- Atlantic cable lines 
plan - at the d/s|>osaJ 0/ British business nu n 
avenues ol trade and facilities ol communica 
lion capable of putting coin|H*titors to great 
disadvantage American metal interests have 
cxpei ic ric < (I this time atid again in < otn|xtition 
with the London Metal Kxchange. 

Before the rise of (tcrutanx as an industrial 



TWO tasks confront us. Everything else is un- 
important. 
Win the war. 

Get ready for the reconstruction period following 

the warT^ 

In preparing to reduce the natural disturbances of 
reconstruction to a minimum, these four factors loom 

big: 

The retention and development of our merchant 
marine. 

The proper use of the nation's financial credit. 
The hazardous task of changing industry over from 
a war-time basis to that of peace-time. 

The reception by industry of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of returned soldiers. 

Each of these factors, separately and collectively, 
point to the establishment of a permanent and intel- 
ligent foreign trade policy. 

We believe Mr. Culbertson's articles are a 
contribution to this vital subject. — Editor. 



power. British merchants relied largely upon 
their hanking connections, the merchant 
marine. British investments, and a specialized 
knowledge of foreign customs, demands, and 
markets to bring them the orders which the\ 
desired. They neglected their selling organiza- 
tions. In recent years, however, steps have 
licen taken to correct flu's defect in thetf foreign 
business. Export merchant houses and com- 
binations among manufacturers have de- 
veloped. In 19U a powerful and wen- 
organized corj>oration was formed known as 
the " Representation for British Manufac- 
turers, Limited. w 

Germany's Selling Combinations 

I\ no country has industrial development 
* l>een more effective and more important 
than in < icrmanx \ Partic ularly alter her 
unification her leaders realized the importance 
of developing the foreign trade of their coun- 
try. In a systematic way they took definite 
steps to accomplish it. The central idea 
undeibing their methods was that of co- 
ojm ration and efficiency in veiling, coupled 
with the science of good management. \ 
merc hant marine was rapidly developed, for- 
eign banking connections were built up. and 
money was invested in foreign enterprises. 

Their real triumph, however, came in co- 
ordinating the various financial, transporta- 
tion, and industrial interests of their country 
into effective selling machines. The "cartel" 



(which is a combination to « onto I the mar ket ) 
became the dominant form ol industrial or- 
ganization. ( artels were organized in prae - 
licallx every industrx, and the indicate or 
selling 1 artel bee ame the medium through 
which the bulk o! ( lerman goods wete mar- 
keted, both at home and abroad. In addition, 
large as*4»< ia lions ol business men were- forme d 

< hicl among these were the "Central Assoc ia 
tion of (>erman Manufacturer*," the "Bund 
tier Industrie lie n, M and the " llansa-Bund . " 
I he I edcral I rade Commission in its report 
s|>eaks as lollows ol the special organizations 
in ( termam lor foreign trade: 

" Assoc iat ions, cartels, tpeci.J export selling 
agenc ie s, *| Fecial c\|x>ri c artels among allied or 
c omple-mcntai \ manuiae t ureis, ... tor aid by the 
t te rman fjnane ial organ 1/ M ion* and I »\ the 

< aim. in merchant marine, together w it h the 
sup|K>rt ot the Imperial (h>\ eminent — thift was 
the m stem whie h had pushc .1 < .< 1 man e\|w»rt 

trade into all the markets of the 
worlel. Kcpially effective met hods 

were employed In the hnsinm oi 

bu\ ing c heaply t he raw matei ial* 
that < icrmany was com|>eIlcd to 
im|M)rt . .oid in some c ase-s \ c 1 \ « 0111 
preheusix-r Imi\ in^ < oml 1in.1t ions 
w it h w o r I d-w ide international 
branc hes and subsidiaries were de- 
\elo|M B d to pure hase the se mate rials. 

"Sin h organized effort made it 
|M>ssil)le for the (icrmans to publish 
a daily paper in ( Oust ant 'nople, 
printed in both 1 renc h and (ierman, 
lor the promotion of an interest in 
all things (ierman and for the im- 
provement of (ierman trade in the 
J.evant. Similarly it fwrmitted the 
educat ion of promising \ ouug ( hi nest- 
as engineers .it sc hools and nimersi- 
t u s in (termanv at the e xpe nse of 
< ierman business organi/ai ions, as 
well as the establishment of an en- 
gineering school in Shanghai w it h 
(terman engineering equipment and 
( merman instructors for the training 
of young Chinese in China in <»• 1 
man engineering standards, methods, 
equipment, etc., .ill for the* fostering 
e>f (ie rman trade in the Orient. It 

c olon i/ed ( ierman business agent s 

.ill OVW the 4*<irhl ami used ( .< r m.i n 
residents abroad to aid the* develop- 
ment e>f foreign trade." 
Various forms of cooperation and associa- 
tion existed in other indust rial countries. 
Trior to the war. a large part of the- trade of 
Belgium v\as e xport trade, and her industries 
were efficiently organized for carrying it on. 
Su it zc Hand, too, succeeded in placing he r 
watch, embroidery, silk, chocolate, and ma- 
chinery industries in the front ranks of the 
world's markets in the face of innumerable* 
obstacles and handicaps at home and abroad, 

through efficient cooperation, coupled w ith 

indomitable' energ\ , tenacitx and skill in 
com me -re ial organ i/at ion. 

W hile much of the trade of France related to 
spe c iali/eel lines, in which it is difficult te> use 
the cartel or se lling syndicate, this count r \ 
still had main important organizations such 
.1- that in the steel industry. The over-9eas 
business of France is handled almost ex* 
clusiveh by Paris export commissionaires, ol 
whom there are more than a thousand in that 
city. They are well e>rganized into four 
s\ ndicate chambers, and have de\ eloped a liig'» 
degree of solidarity in their efforts to expand 
the export trade of France. 

Italy, too, was coming to the- front in effec- 
tive cooperation lor the purjMise ol developing 
trade, and Japan in the Orient is rapidly 
adopting the methods « hich we re pursued 
successfully by the countries of EufOpft. 

^ I \ I RAL \ e ars ago a leading economist ol 
^ Jafian, in a book on the subject, (ailed the 



timely 
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A GRAPHIC illustration of how the magic of foreign trade brings together the interests of people thousands of miles apart. 
The American Locomotive Company of New York built this engine for the Peninsula Railway of Brazil. In it arc northern 
ore, southern woods and western copper. Through international exchange, Brazilian wealth in payment for the order, found 
its way to New York, and thence into the pockets of Georgia lumbermen, miners in Minnesota and smelter workers in Montana. 
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attention of Japanese business men to the 
advantages oi systematic cooperation as a 
means for developing foreign i rade. The lead- 
ing manul.ictiiP'f > and exporter?, ol Japan were 
cjnick to recogni/e the merits of the new plan, 
and with the vigorous barking of their gov- 
ernment immediately began to coordinate 
their resources and to shape !he foreign trade 
policy of Japan along the lines so successful!} 
pursued by other countries. 

The remarkable expansion of the Japanese 
merchant marine during the past decade is an 
example oi what a constructive national for- 
eign trade policy can accomplish if backed by 
the concerted assistance of the industrial and 
commercial forces of a modern progressi ve 
nation. 

A few particular industries will be taken in 
order to illustrate the scope of cooperation. 
It has been said that the iron trade of tin- 
world belongs to that country which produces 
pig iron the most cheaply. This does not 
follow, however, unless t he organization for 
production and selling is as effective in that 
country as in the countries with which it 
competes. 

Organizing Germany's Steel Industry 

HP I I E steel syndicate in < rcrman) is a marv< I 
of cooperation. It was organized in 1904 
and practically monopolizes the production 
and distribution of semi-manufactured steel 
products in Germany. It includes thirty-one 
companies. Each member of the combination 
has a quota allotted to him, based on the 
amount of crude steel originally allotted to 
him by the agreement. The syndicate has 
established an extremely low selling cost. 
By a uniform system of cost accounting and 
standardization of products, as well as by 
model business management in general, un- 
necessary waste has been virtually eliminated 
in production and distribution. 

About the steel syndicate has been grouped 
a number of allied combinations, such as 
dealers' organizations, manufacturers' asso- 
ciations, cartels in other industries and com- 
petitors in foreign countries. It is generally 
conceded that the steel syndicate has been one 
of the most important factors in German ex- 
port trade during the past decade. Ouitc 
recently a plan has been worked out that will 
render possible the organization of a German 
steel alliance, which is to combine all products 
of the entire steel and iron industries of 
Germany. 

The export business of the steel syndicate 
is handled exclusively by a common export 
agency at Pusseldorf. which is considered one 
of the most efficiently organized of all cartel 
export agencies. It fixes prices, allots orders 
to the different plants — with due considera- 
tion of their geographical location, special 
adaptability to certain lines, etc., — and sys- 
tematically promotes and regulates the whole 
export business. 

An Opportunity for Our Coal Trade 

[iN E "i 1 he fielda in which Ameri an export 

trade might be developed is in the coal 
industry. Great Britain, however, has had 
up till now a firm hold upon this trade. Large 
and powerful combinations such a # s the 
Cambrian Coal Combine and Cary Bros. i\ 
Co., Ltd., have built up in foreign parts secure 
bases for marketing British coal. Foreign 
offices are maintained in all important ports. 
The Federal Trade Commission's Report on 
Cooperation in American I \port Trade, vol. 
1 ! PP- 339-34°i has th e following to say upon 

t 111— subject : 

"Control of transportation, docking, storage, 
and distributing facilities by Great Britain. — 
The Consolidated Cambrian, I td., described 



above, is affiliated with ship lines in Sou I It Amei - 
ica a ml <list ri but ing com panics in Sout h American 
ports as a part of its export business. The large 
Knglish railway companies in Ardent ina have 
their own coal fleets coming direct l\ from Kng- 
land. Most of the British coal dealers in South 
America are interested in British mines and own 
their own vessels. 

M Kngland's extensive merchant marine is a 
two- fold factor in its export of coal. British 
vessels plying direct between Wales and South 
Americ a provide a rapid and regular service and 
a favorable freight rate to such Knglish exporters 
of coal as do not own colliers. Of more import- 
ance, t hough, is t he fact t hat t he great movement 
of British-owned shipping to and from South 
A me 1 h .111 poi t - has necessitated large coaling 
stations for general cargo and passenger steamers. 
Most of the docks and coal handling facilities 
in South American ports are controlled by Eng- 
lish companies who have long had the business 
of bunkering Knglish ships at ports of call all 
over the world. The intimate relation between 
the bunkering trade for Knglish ships and the 
export of coal to different countries for consump- 
tion within those countries is one of the most 
important c auses ol t he success of ( ireat Britain 
in obtaining and keeping the coal trade of Latin 
America. 

"The extent to whic h this elaborate British 
mechanism for coal trading in South America 
is dependent on the combination or interrelation 
of like and complementary units is self-evident. 
I he si/e ol companies like the Consolidated 
Cambrian makes possible the control of colliers, 
docks, storage facilities, distributing agencies, 
etc. The interrelation of miner, broker, ship- 
owner, bunkering agent, dealer, and foreign con- 
sumer gives the combination the advantage of 
rebates, concessions, cooperations, conveniences, 
singleness of policy, etc. " 

Disdavantages which American business 
men are subjected to by their lack of co- 
operation are perhaps revealed more clearly 
when they come in contact with combinations 
of foreign buyers. This is illustrated by the 
difficulties which surround cooperative buying 
of silver and copper in the United States. 
The price of silver is established by the 
"Fixing Board" ol the London Metal Ex- 
change. This is also true of copper. Ameri- 
can producers are played one against the other 
by foreign buyers, and it is said that in the 
case of copper the price paid by the foreigner 
is 83-100 of a cent per lb. less than is paid by 
the domestic buyer for copper delivered in 
New York. 

Necessity Forcing Us to Cooperation 

/^\\ E of the basic e< < >uoinic elle< t s of t he w ai 
about which we may speak with some 
confidence is that it will increase cooperation. 
It certainly will not force the nations of 
Europe back into the antiquated and outworn 
methods of individualized industry. 

Necessity has forced Germany, Kngland and 
the other warring countries to coordinate their 
industrial forces and has led the governments 
themselves to participate actively in produc- 
tion and distribution. Efficiency and co- 
operation have been recognized as of public 
and national concern. Peoples have realized 
that their security depends not merely upon 
their armies and their navies, but upon the 
ability of their industries to produce munitions 
of war and commodities lor home consumption. 
C\x>peration is even suggested among inter- 
national groups. I .uro|)ean peoples are learn- 
ing the art of cooperation, and in the long run 
it will help to compensate for the economic loss 
which they are now suffering in war. 

The logic of these facts is clear. If we are 
to obtain our share of foreign commerce, we 
must permit our business men to equip them- 
selves with means lor meeting the national 
competition which they will inevitably meet 
in foreign markets. We cannot send them 
forth individually to engage in commercial 



battle with the consolidated and trained 
Ion es of t heir Kuropean and ot her com- 
petitors \\e can insist that they shall en- 
deavor to compete with one another in the 
domestic market, but at the same time we 
must say that they may cooperate and com- 
bine for the purpose of selling their goods in 
foreign markets. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first of a series 
of four articles on foreign trade by Mr Culbertson 
The second — showing the effect of the Sherman Law 
on our International business — will appear in the 
January issue. 

German Business Methods in Turkey 

\/f E iHOl ,v used by ( ierman business in il 
iYA commercial penetration of Turkey are 
described and criticised in a bulletin entitled 
"Turkish Markets for American Hardware/' 
issued mentis by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 

German endeavors in this field, says the 
report, have been determined and adroit. 
Systematic dumping, extensive imitation ol 
patented American articles, and a persistent 
and carefully organized solicitation of the 
trade have been salient features in the German 
campaign to dominate the Turkish markets 
and link themfirmly to the industrial adi\ hies 
of the Teutonic nations. 

As is the case with various other important 
lines, American hardware has not as a rule 
been sold direct lv to the Turkish distributor 
In normal times it i- sold through a few finilf 
in Hamburg and firemen. These concerns 
have houses in New York, but it is erroneous 
to consider them as American export organiza- 
tions- They are German jobbers, working 
according to German methods and for German 
interests. They ship American articles to 
Turkey only if they can not be replaced on the 
same terms by German articles. Under such 
conditions it is an easy matter to market imita- 
tions of American goods, and the Germans art 
master imitators, according to the author of 
the Government report, Consul General G. B 
Ravndal, formerly at Constantinople. Some- 
times their catalogues show American articles 
on one page and the German imitation on the 
opposite page, with the advantages of price, 
quick delivery, etc., of the German goods con- 
spicuously indicated. 

These imitations are very close, proceeding 
even to the brand and name of the article, 
and t here is always a reduction in price. That 
the Germans keep the American article in the 
catalogues at all must be ascribed to the fact 
that there are people in Turkey who appreciate 
the excellence of the American product, in 
spite of all manipulations and deceptions, and 
insist on having what they want. 

It is surprising to learn that in spite of con- 
ditions under which it is sold in Turkey, Ameri- 
can hardware had gained an important posi- 
tion before the war, solely on its merits. It 
may be surprising even to American manu- 
facturers, many of whom are probably unaware 
that their goods are sold there at all. Of all 
the shelf hardware sold in Turkey, fully (x) j>er 
cent is sold as American, and 20 per cent of 
it actually is American. The holding of 20 
per cent of a country's business in a given line 
without the least effort to obtain it, is a fact 
that commends itself to the careful considera- 
tion of all those whose wares are involved 
The possibilities to which such conditions point 
when the war is over are fully discussed in the 

report 

The author has outlined practical method* 
of getting around the old difficulties in the 
wax <>! selling directly toTurkey, once the war 
is over, and he has described the demand tor 
the various articles in detail 
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America Patches and Re-Soles as War 
Drives Her Back to the Realities 

By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



AS WE ENTER upon the second period ol war, 
L\ there is a growing realization of the Hons work 

±_ \^ which lies . ilic.nl, ,md l he sacrifices w h i < h 
success inevital)lv entails. 

The tangible evidence of the reality of this impres- 
sion anions all sorts and conditions of men is found not 
only in the successful flotation of the second issue ol 
Liberty Bonds, hut in the steadily increasing voluntary 
participation in Government work through all parts 
of the nation. Those who travel up and down tin 
country, observing as they g<», can well testify as to 



universal habit continue to be used as extensively as 
ever, not because they .ire in any way essential, but 
simply because they are hard to give up. One form 
of curtailment is only partial and consists of the 
adoption of less expensive substitutes, which seem to 
serve our purpose, for things of higher cost. This 
practise is very general, and is also spreading in an 
altered fashion to the lessened use of many small non- 
essentials in commercial life, which were inherently 
t he result of whim, caprice or fancy, towhich 
the dealer for the nonce no longer caters. 
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how widespread is this patriotic endeavor, despite the 
Pharisaical spirit of the Hobby Burns type of the 
"Unco guid," who vainly imagine that some one sec- 
tion has greater perception and greater performance 
of duty than the others. 

There is no drastic general economy anywhere, for 
paradoxically enough the multitudinous many .ire 
both spending more and saving more than usual, 
hank deposits continue heavy despite the great buying 
of the Liberty Bonds, for as a matter of fact much «»l 
the money for this purpose came from stockings and 
similar hiding places. There is however, a curtailment 
in the use and purchase of un essentials and luxuries. 

Of course no general agreement exists ;is to what 
constitutes luxuries, though the present impulse and 
understanding classes them .is things that may con- 
tribute to our comfort, but not to our well-luMiig 
The human nature side of it is that some articles ».| 



This return to the realities of life also is placing its 
ban upon the use of many articles of food and drink, 
of raiment, of service in many forms — products of an 
artificial society which sought show and pretense at 
the expense of common sense and utility. In a 
homely manner then- is much mending of shoes and 
garments, rather than buying new ones, and likewise 
much purchasing of extra parts and repairs instead 
of new machines and implements. 

'The retail trade, the best barometer of the times, 
has indic ated the situation by still purchasing wh.it it 
needs in the way of staples, hut going somewhat slow 
on non-essentials and odds and ends of all description. 
This trade likewise differentiates sharply in the pur- 
chase of "futures" of goods to l>e used in the spring 
and suiumvr. 

The retailers evidently figure that there will be a 
normal demand for all farm {continued on pa Re 36) 
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What's Ahead of Congress 

The Speaker of the House Tells of Measures That Are to Come 
Before the Second War Session and Prophesies as to Their Fate 



ANOTHER M-ssion <»f a war Congress is 
/% upon us. 

/~~\^ Like tin- r« -f . >f t!u- < « »untr> . 

Congn'ss u ill doits utmost to promote 
the patriotic purpose of winning the war. 
The programme which the long special 
m »ion the Congress which declared war, 
de cid ed on conscription, and faced untold 
financial problems — must goon to completion. 
And Congress will go at those problems filled 
with the same patriotism and desire to aid as 
animates the body of our citizens. 

We must supply money and materials to t lie 
men who bear the brunt of the fighting. YYe 
must decide on a wise policy of taxation. 
W e must add to the efficiency of our armies, 
must hearten the soldiers who do the nation's 
fighting, and reassure the families they leave 
at home. If I were asked to state our work 
briefly, I would say: war appropriations, war 
taxation, war legislation. 

A period of unexampled taxation is upon us. 
It takes no philosopher to see that. We must 
sj>end our blood and we must spend our money 
to bring this war to a successful conclusion; 
and the country which does not flinch from 
giving its men will scarcely be stampeded over 
an increase in taxation. Moreover, it is 
doubtless true that the taxes which the present 
Congress will be called on to levy will be con- 
siderably less than the $21 ,000.000,000 total 
which the last session approved. In my 
opinion, never from now until the day of 
Judgment will a parliament approve such 
mighty expenditures. 

— Remember that the 
ships we build, the 
coast fortifications 
we authorize, 
the training 
canton- 
ments 




By CHAMP CLARK 

and camps for our men, and much of the war 
equipment we furnish them is permanent in 
Character. They wore pro\ idrd lor in the 
appro pr iation! of the last i wm ri on , and the 
items will not need to be duplicated. 

Nevertheless, the task we face is staggering. 
There is first the routine work of considering 
the fourteen great appropriation hills which 
provide funds to conduct the government. 
In short sessions, they are passed hurriedly 
because there simply is not time in which to 
give them proper consideration. The coming 
session is of the Imig variety, and members 
without doubt will wish to assure themselves 
of the details of each one. That means time. 

Two great bills have ordinarily come up in 
the past few congresses which t heir opponents 
denominate as pork" bills. These are the 
omnibus appropriation measureswhich provide 
money for the public buildings of the country 
and for the improvement of its rivers and 
harbors. If I were to hazard a guess, I would 
say that the coming session will see no general 
public buildings bill. There will, of course, 
be appropriations to finish buildings already 
begun. 



As to Rivers and Railroads 

IMPROVEMENT of inland waterways is 
■ quite another matter. Any man who 
travels about the country at all must come to 
one of three conclusions: the present railroads 
must be double-tracked, or we must have new 
railroads, or we must develop the neutral 
resources of our matchless rivers. Personally, 
I look for a revival of vast freight-carrying on 
our waterways. That's much cheaper than 
building new railroads or double-tracking 
what we now have. 

My own state gives an example of direct 
business advantage to be gained. A barge 
line has been established on the Mississippi 
River from St. Louis to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, the operation of this becoming 
possible because of certain dredgings and 
dams by the federal government. Up the 
river go great loads of coal from the fields of 

Missouri and Illinois. 
Downstream come equal 
^^^^ loads of iron 
^ ore from 

4 the 




Mesaba range, hauled from the mines to St. 
laid by an casv rail route. 

It is an ideal transportation situation. The 

great fuelless northwest oilers a most ad- 
vantageous market for the coal. With the 
iron ore cheap, St. Louis again can revive its 
iron and steel industry, for limestone and coal 
are near. There is a guaranteed capacity 
load for the barge each way, there is inex- 
pensive equipment and operation, and there is 
a market established which guarantees the 
permanency of the business. What sounder 
business proposition was ever put to Congress? 

Sidetracked for War Freights 

D- All R( )ADS cannot now handle this 

x situation. You can scarcely ride on a 
train that isn't late. It is literally true that 
passenger trains are sidetracked to let the 
war-freight go by. 

Two great non-war measures come before 
us — suffrage for women and prohibition. 

My belief is that not more than a single day 
will be devoted to either. Why should it? 
There is not a man living who can contribute 
one new thought in a debate on either subjet t. 
The mind of each member of Congress is made 
up on them. The most that their backers 
want is a vote on them. Both are before 
Congress in the form of proposed constitu- 
tional amendments. Their sin cess will mean 
the beginning of a fight to line up three- 
fourths of the various states to approve them 
as part of the fundamental law of our gov- 
ernment. 

There, in brief is our programme. It must 
be considered as only tentative. What the 
war may bring forth, we cannot say. Over- 
night, one of our departments of government 
may find some great need which it never had 
expected, w hich nomancould haveanticipated. 
Then before the expert can work his craft or 
the strategist lay his plans with certainty, 
Congress must authorize the work and supply 
the money. 

Of course some of the war bills passed at 
the last session will l>e amended, where ex- 
perience shows they need amending. Then 
there are certain other important measures 
which will come up. There is the 
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Civil Rights Hill, designed to extend pro tec- system of leases and royalties through the 
tion to |htmmi> in the military service in order Secretary of the interior. Bills for 

prejudice or injury to th ir 



to prevent prejudice or injury to 
civil rights during their service with the 
armed loice>; and some not of the war 
class, such as the following: 

The l>a> light Saving Hill, which has 
already |us>ed the Senate and is now 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Other 
measures of similar pur|M>se are also 
pending In lore the I louse ( \ kii- 
mittee on the Judiciarx , a bill 
by Mr. Borland and one h\ Mr. 
Carlen, of Virginia. 

The regulation of water | tower 
on the public domain and on 
navigable streams. I.egisla- 
tion of this sort has passed the 
House* in earlier Congresses and 
during the <>4 1 h Congress, a hill 
fi>r the regulation of water 
powers on navigable stream 
IKissed U>th the House and 
Senate only to l>ecome dead- 
locks 1 1 in conference, prin- 
cipally, it is understood, on 




legislation of this sort have already 
passed the House, ancl in the last 
sion * >t Congress had advaneed to 
a place on t he Senate calendar 
w hen t he session < l< >sed. 

1 he \\ ebb bill, providing for 
cooperation in export trade, 
after twice passing the 
House, is now the un- 
finished business in 
the Senate. This 
bill Was re|H>rted 
from the Senate 

Commit tee on In* 

terst a t e Com- 
merce during the 
last session , 
and after being 
called up in the 
Senate and dis- 
cussed on one or two 
occasions during the 
morning hour" was 
finally, shortly be- 
fore the close of 



account 

of the inability of the Con- 
ference Committee to agree Bpofl 
the form of control which should be 
even w d, w hether by s|>ecial act of j| 
Congress for each individual apj >lica- 
tion or a blanket |>ermission to the £ 
Secretary of W ar to grant applications 
made to him. 

This legislation puqxises to increase the 
diversion of water from Niagara Falls to be 
used for power purposes. The legislation 
providing for this has heretofore been of a 
ternj>orary character running from year to 
year. It has not l>een necessary heretofore 
to use the full amount of diversion authorized, 
20,000 cubic feet per second, as the difference 
has been Hipp lied by Canadian companies. 
An embargo ii|>on the supply of power to 
American firms by the Canadian government 
has made it necessary to use the maximum 
diversion provided to assure power for Ameri- 
can firms. 

Bills are pending in both the House and the 
Senate for the development of deposits of 
coaf, oil, gas, potash, and phosphate on the 

public land- under a 



the session, made the 
unfinished business. This 
means that in the usual course 
it will come before the Senate 
directly alter the disposition of routine 
morning business when the session opens 
in J >cccfiiber. 

The bill to increase the number of judges in 
the District of Columbia, and perhaps the 
suffrage question for the District will demand 
attention. Then there Will be the Usual grist 
of what the members denominate ''chicken 
feed bills." Never worry about our not 
having plenty to do. 



Price Fixing, Taxation, and Foreign 

Trade 

TpHE Part of Foreign Trade in Winning 
* the War" will be the central theme of 
discussion at the Fifth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, which will meet in Cincin- 
nati February 7, K and <), iqiH. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, under 
the auspices of which the convention will be 

held, has — _ just issued 



a statement of principles on the "Sinews of 
War," in which it recommend* the coordina- 
tion of price hxing and taxation with the 
maintenance of foreign trade, so as to stimu- 
late production, insure uninterrupted supplies, 
maintain national credit and provide a steady 
source of war funds. 

In the arbitrary fixing of prices by the 
( ■ovcrnmcut, profits should be estimated upon 
the highest normal cost of production in- 
stead of upon some lower cost made possible 
by larger invest merit, broader experience, 
superior methods, or any other cause tending 
to improve the efficiency of production. This 
method, it is trucj will result in conferring 
the advantage of higher profits upon the con- 
cern producing most cheaply, but this can be 
neutralized by the application of an intelligent 
plan of profit taxation. 

L- 1 IGH production, not low price hould be 

A the controlling consideration. If the final 
determination of the war is to be measured to 
any considerable extent by the relative 
ec nomic power of the belligerents — since it 
will be so measured — the existence of the 
things which money can buy will be of far 
greater importance than the possession of 
money itself. 

The Government, in exercising the power 
of price fixing and profit taxation, should pro- 
ceed with particular reference to our national 
interest in foreign markets. Only in recent 
years has the general attention of the country 
been directed to the extreme desirabilitv of 
development in this direction, yet the total 
of our foreign trade, apart from the vast in- 
crease due to war, runs into astonishingly 
large figures. 

Just what national business condition the 
war will leave with us is at present a matter of 
speculation only, but in any event, whether 
this condition be favorable or unfavorable, the 
place which foreign trade will occupy in our 
economic situation of the future will be one of 
constantly increasing ini|H>rtanee. 

In the foreign market, competition is sharp) 
and merciless. No national consideration 
operates in our favor, and our success in meet- 
ing the comjH'tition of other nations will 
depend u|>on our ability to lay down a par- 
ticular product more cheaply than they. II 
the conditions surrounding production are not 
normal, if producers are hampered and em- 
barrassed by arbitrary regulations based upon 
expediency rather than upon sound scientific 
principles of economics, the future of our 
foreign trade Incomes exceedingly uncertain, 
and even its present value in contributing to 
winning the war will be materially diminished. 

The relation between price fixing, taxation 
and stimulation of production is most inti- 
mate, and it is ab solutely essential 
that the Govern ' merit recognize 
this fact. * 
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Clearing The Track For Peace 

Although They Are Now Pounding Along Under Every Ounce 
of Steam, the Railroad Men Still Have Time To Plan Against 

the Threats of a Hazardous Reconstruction Period 

By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 



WAR found us a nation unprepared. 
Will the peace lh,it follows find us 
equally unprepared for it? It is 
recognized that now here in Un- 
civilized world will economic and commercial 
conditions be the same in the peace that 
follows the Great War as they were in t lie 
peace that preceded it. Life itself will be 
changed. Commerce will he altered. It will 
follow new pathway?. And HOD here will 
there he larger changes than within the busi- 
ness of transportation. The railroads within 
that business will be called upon to meet main 
new responsibilities; they will have a host of 
opportunities for development. Will the) 
be able to meet these? 

Do not ask this question of any experience d 
railroader. 1 1 is an old story to him. 1 le will 
only call vour attention to a statement made 
by the late James J. Hill — only a few years 
before his death. 

Mr. Hill said that, in his opinion, the rail- 
roads would need at least half a billion dollars 
a year to keep pace with even the normal in- 
creases in the traffic offered them. A little 
later he altered that statement; and with the 
fiue precision that was so characteristic of the 
man he said that the railroads of the United 
States would need at least $1,100,000 annually 
to keep their lines apace with the steadily 
developing business of the nation. And that 
was a long time before we had entered upon 
the Great War; before men were realizing 
that the United States was one of the ver\ 
greatest commercial factors in all the world; 
and were planning a development of its in- 
dustrial resources, not only to meet the ex- 
igencies of the great conflict but, in the hard 
and thoughtful years to follow, to help pay 
for the prodigious expenses which it is cn- 
tailing. 

It has been estimated that in recent years 
the United States has had an annual credit 
balance of about $5,000,000,000 between its in- 
come and its outgo. That in the years of the 
immediate future will hardly serve to pay the 
cost of the war. To pay that cost the nation 
will be compelled to speed up its industrial 
production. And it goes without saying that 
there can be no increase in industrial produc- 
tion without an equal spevdin^-up of trans- 
portation facilities; without which even the 
biggest of our industrial plants could hardly 
continue for six days. The most of them are 
dependent upon the railroad not only to take 
away their finished pn>c]ucts bill also for the 
fuel and the raw material which is used to 
fabricate them. 

Stacks of Hopeful Blueprints 

XTO one knows these things better than the 
^ ^ railroader. And there are few instances 
where he has lacked the vision to see these 
things and to plan to meet them. The en- 
gineering offices of all of our large roads are 
packed with blueprints <>1 projected improve- 
ments; their shelve* hold many plans for the 
improvement and enlargement of terminal* 
and main-stems as well as for the projection 
of branch lines and feeders into sections) of the 



land which are railroad hungry and which 
offer fascinating possibilities for development. 

The railroader knows these things. But, 
knowing them, is helpless. For it bakefl 
more than blueprints or spec ih< ations to 
build new terminals or other additions to 
existing plants; it takes not only men but 
dollars, and many, many of them. And the 
railroader knows that even though he might 
manage to obtain labor, his official credit is 
not good. He is not a favored borrower. 
The doors of the great banks open very 
cautiously indeed to him. They do not 
seek him. 

If They Had the Money 

VTET the opportunity remains. Take fof a 

A single instance, the question of the electri- 
fication of the existing standard steam roads. 
It seemingly was not so very long ago that 
the Baltimore & Ohio drove a long connecting 
tunnel under the City from which it derives 
its name and much of its prestige and found 
that it could have both .1 ( lean and a profitable 
operation by the use of electric locomotives 
within the tunnel. Yet that was more than 
twenty years ago and it is scarcely five years 
since the greatest and most famous of Ameri- 
can tunnels — the five-mile Hoosac in Western 
Massachusetts -was Imalh adapted to elec- 
tric operation. 

The railroader is conservative. He is not 
always quick to see new ideas. But once he 
does see them and is convinced of their worth 
he puts the full force of his faith and energy 

behind them. In that he is almost tra- 
cliti< mal. 

Between the electrification of the Baltimore 
and the Hoosac tunnels there have been many 
others — the Cascade of the Northern Pacific 
up in the extreme Northwest, the twin tubes 
that carry the Michigan Central under the 
river at Detroit and the even earlier bore of 
the Grand Trunk, onlv a few miles further to 
the north; and last, but decidedly not least. 

the several tubes that canv the Pennsylvania 

railroad under t he Hudson and the East 
rivers at the Citv of New York. These last 
are. ol course, muc h more than a mere tunnel 
electrification; the\ are a part ol the electrifi- 
cation oftfae passenger \vrm\na\ and suburban 

service of not only the Pennsylvania at New 

York, but its busy subsidiary, the Long Island 
Railroad. 

Yet the electrical equipment of the Penn- 
sylvania terminal, huge as it is, is over- 
shadowed by that of the ( .rand ( Vntral 
Station — the New York terminal of the New 
York Central and the New York. New I lax en 
& I [art ford railroads. At the new ( irand 
Central —perhaps to-day the most important 
railroad gateway in all the world — much more 
has been done than the mere shifting of its 
trains from steam to electric propulsion ; a far- 
flung e\ esi >rc * •! a black railroad \ ai d has been 
roofed over and covered with not merely an 
orderly plan of city streets but great buildings 
as well. The new f irand Central is an econo- 
mic triumph as well as an architectural one. 
It restores to a metropolitan city whole city 



squaic^ and at the place where the relief i* 
most needed 

Yet a similar need exists in Boston and can 
be solved in an exactly similar fashion. 
And Chicago has long been planning lor the 
electrification of her terminals. The Illinois 
Central has plans for the electric equipment of 
its Chicago gateway which will not only 
provide a fine new passenger station but also 
give- the c ity many miles of new and unsullied 
lakefront park. 

The Illinois Central is one of the few road* 
w hich this year are able to finance a terminal 
project of great si/e; but it has decided that in 
this particular case it is at present impractic- 
able from an operating point of view; because 
the vast interchange '»f traffic at Chicago 
calls for a single mode of propulsion by all the 
roads entering there. Yet the opportunity 
continues to exist, and apparently must be 
met in the near future by the far greater 
project of having all of the main roads enter- 
ing there electrify their terminals — a scheme 
embodying vast expense, of course. 

The electrification of steam railroads does 
not end at terminals; it may be quite trul\ 
said that it has its beginnings there. The 
great possibilities of the thing in the open 
country is shown in its largest way out in the 
Northwest — upon the Chicago, Milwaukee <S 
St. Paul s\ stem u hich. having transformed 
440 miles of its main line across the Rockies 
from steam to electric propulsion is now doing 
the same with almost an equal mileage across 
the Cascades and the state of Washington 

By an ingenious mechanical system, in which 
the motors of a train descending the grades of 
these mountain ranges are instantly trans- 
formed into dynamos, current is actually re- 
turned into the trolley-wires and a vast 
econorm made, as well as bringing the brakes 
into use only in extreme emergencies. 

"Regenerative braking" is the term tin 
engineers use for this sort of thing; it is 
entirely new and bids lair to be univcrsalK 
adopted. One can hardly imagine a steam- 
hauled freight-train merely because it hap]>cned 
to be going down hill returning sixty-five 
per cent of its coal to the company's 
bunkers. Yet that is what the Milwaukee'?, 
electric-hauled freight -trains are to-day doing, 
a triumph which in my mind is secondary 
onlv to the invention of the air-brake 
itself. 

Electricity Comes High 

T"*HE example ol the Milwaukee has nbl 
been lost. A large eastern coal road — the 
Norfolk & Western -famed for cxtremcb 
conservative management — has substituted the 
electric locomotive for the steam across the 
Alleghenies in Virginia. Two of its com 
petitors are preparing to follow its example 
Hut electrification is no cheap sport — not 
even when the world comes rolling out ot its 
industrial topsy-turvy and into peace once 
again. An electric locomotive costs at least 
three times as much as a steam locomotive of 
the same hauling capacity. And the rest of 
the installation is in proportion. The saving 
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CLIPPER *hipv Urt horsev spinning wheel* and many another fond property o( romance have served their useful day* only to he *i rapped 
with deep and lasting regret The wonderful uteam loiomotive bull fair to join them finally in the twilight land of the dodo bud And 
the ugly electric motor is the villain of the piece. The C M and St P motor* that pull car* through the mountain* he* ome dynamos 
while running on the down grade and return into the wires power that helps run other trains on the line. Imagine a freight locomotive 

putting back into the company bunkers 65 per cent of its burned coaP 
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rrquirrs a generous and an elastic purse. 

Tracks For More Traffic 

* | % I1IS problem of line red nation and rexi- 
* Mtio ia by no means worked out aa yet. 
On kmhc lines the greatest part ot the work 
-till remain* undone. The largest o|>eratiitg 
economies are \et to I* (-fleeted. 

A|wirt from o|verating eri*.omies, there 
remains the even greater netevat) of haxing 
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ferred at the Itegmning ol this article. 
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I the uilonn.it ion that the railroad- ol 
itted States were mi oft .it this itnir ^mi.ooo 
ttoikers. I hi* i- a -it nation not nu n lv 
I. I mi t to a degree, alarming I ot^'i t lor 
rnent the future needs or fVtii the 
lot the railroad* to extend then 
lira, 

i ied ia 1 1 i nol ili in w hirh confronts 
it o| maintaining thru linen up in 
• t\ «, . m of *alet\ and therl a 
mr .ft le.t»t I* wind th.it |h»mi( 

1 1 is a to|MC U(M>n which the aw rage tail- 
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to *|irak I oi a writer i.. a»k one ol them to 
talk on tin* sulijeet is nun h like a-king a man 
if it is true that the plumbing in In- hou-e m 
our ol order m if he ieall\ <lt<\ -w indie hr« 
brother in law 

What the Figures Say 

VII one max hax< nX!CM to ligurea. And 
figure- talk And in tin- </u< -lion ol Itai k 
m.iiutenam e thex talk most iinpre-Hix » |\ 
I he trafhr ol our railroads in the hint *x 
months ol 1017 exeeede<l the tr.itfn ol the 
Mine six month- <il !<»!(> whieh you will 
n member .1- a tremendou- w ar lor our 
carriers — bx more than hlteen |>er <vnt. In 
that -.irne time t he ex|K-nses of o|M*r.iting 
their train- inert a-ed -»ine tweritx per 
rent. Hut tin r\|Miw-o| maintaining their 
tracks iu« rea-od but a mere eight |* r cent. 
Make note ol that I hen must Ik* some- 
tiling wrong in Ihuniaik Tlm-i- ligure- do 
n it l»Hik right, exen to a mere laxm.in. 

Analx/e further. Mau tial coats lor track 
work in the past year haxe increased twenty 
to thirl) per cent. LiImm ex|H-nditure- nearly 
as much. \v\ tin ol track maintenance 

has increased but eight \h i cent, to U i xai t 
7. i) |m r cent, and when you come to put two 
and two together and (Continued on pmie 40) 




Th« L«ck«w«nn* Ra.lro.d .pent fia.ooo.ooo on the Tunkh.nnock Viaduct to uvt ao minute, in the runn.n» time between New York j wd B ufW •• Tht •pan* 
.re concrete. form.o C • bnd C « of ..37* feet. Th.. engineenne work repre^eit. one of mmny fortune, .pent by Awntin railroad, to •"P ro *« »" d ^"'"nx ' 
roadbed. The part played by auch factor* in conMrvmi rolling atock and «v,nr t.me •• often overlooked Thi. viaduct correct, tha grade at thi. point to 

«uch an eatent that two enjine* con handle a train that formerly required five. 
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On Making It Read "&te«-Essential 

American Industries Will Shift Over in Orderly Fashion, Holding 
Their Fate in Their Own Hands, Says the Government 
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SHIFTING over from the arts of peace to 
the industrial aeti\ ities t hat support 
the imnn nsity of modern war involves 

some difficulties. 

Our programme for this shifting has made 
BOBie real progress, as many a community can 
testify, but the advance has come largely 
through the initiative ot industrial 
managers themselves. They have 

often iomul opportunity to devote 

their plants to the multitudinous 
arts of war. This sort of transition 
may occur in some industries with 
no more dislocation of organization 
and waste of effort than if the 
change were from one job to an- 
other — always provided there is 
not a distributing organization to 
be taken into the reckoning or 
other industries waiting for the 
products as their supplies for fur- 
ther fabrication. 

How far curtailment in supplies 
and labor may become necessary 
for any industries that do not 
44 shift over, M and w hich do not 
find their products useful for any 
of the direct and indirect purposes 
of war, is with us very largely a 
secret of the future. To be sure, 
the railroads' war board announced 
on November that they had- 
placed before Judge I ovett and 
Dr. Garfield. — respectively t he 
delegates of the President's powers 
over priority in transportation and 
supplies of coal, — lists of articles 
w hich these officials had requested. 
In one list were 450 article! which, 
in the opinion ol the railway presi- 
dents could be denied transporta- 
tion without any considerable in- 
convenience i" the consuming — ■ 

public and in the ol her list some 75 
articles with which the consuming 
public might dispense, but not without in- 
convenience. Two (lavs Liter the director of 
transportation priorities disavowed any pre- 
sent intention to use the lists, intimating that 
the question in any event would be for the 
Fuel Administrator, in connection with the 
coaLsupply; the Fuel Administrator said that, 
if e\ery one will turn to and do his share 
toward saving 50,000,000 tons of coal, limita- 
tion might not be necessary ujmmi production 
of non-war articles. 

I N England the industrial effects of war have 
A been operative for three years. There are 
restrictions upon the labor which may be 
engaged to work upon some articles and at the 
same time men have been ** combed out" to 
serve with the colors; twenty-four per cent of 
the men at work on the railways in 1914 are 
said to have joined the colors. Loss of men 
has in pari been met through "dilution of 
labor, " i, / Uffiatitlftiofl ol women and 
minors. When military needs have ap- 
proached the maximum of supplies there has 
been allocation of quantities available, fre- 
quently with none left over for some manu- 
factures. Kven the paper that can be used 



By JOHN MARTIN 

tor adv ertising has derided limitations; posters 
have to be cut to government size, and ad- 
vertising circulars since August 20 cannot 
exceed one-third of those put out last year. 

The effects have been diverse. In some 
di reel ions t hev have led to n >mbinat u >ns. 
The milk dealers of London, for example, faced 



HE three agencies of the government which, if need 
arises, will concern themselves with distinctions be- 
tween non-essential and essential industries have made 
clear their present positions. Judge Robert S. Lovett, 
Director of Transportation Priorities, speaks also for the War 
Industries Board when he says: 

"While the situation may change, I am not at this time 
contemplating any further action with respect to transporta- 
tion of non-essentials. Priority Order No. 2 w.th regard to 
open top cars went as far as it seemed wise to go in dealing 
with that problem by restricting the transportation of non- 
essentials. Conditions, however, wdl be constantly observed. 
Whether the coal shortage requires restriction of the coal 
supply of non-essential industries is a question for the Fuel 
Administrator, Dr. Garfield, to determine; and if any priority 
orders become necessary in the furtherance of h s policy in 
that regard, they will be made only upon h s request. 

"As to the War Industries Board, apart from my action 
under the Priority Act with respect to transportation, I may 
say that the industries of the country would seem to be jus- 
tified in assuming from the action of the Board in the matter 
of copper and steel prices, and its record generally to date, 
that it is the desire and policy of the Board carefully and 
liberally to conserve the interest and welfare of industr.es. 
I feel safe in saying that the Board will take no action de- 
signed to eliminate any non-essential industry without 
reasonable notice and an opportunity to be heard." 

The Fuel Administration, which is the third agency which 
might take action, at the same time declared that arbitrary 
limitation for any industry is a last resort, and that it will 
not become necessary if all users of coal will see that they 
do not waste fuel but get the highest possible efficiency from 
each shovelful. 



the jewelry trade as such is described as a 
"shadow of its former self," even the firms 
which continue in it are discovering that the 
government encourages their operation for 
export, exactly as it has encouraged mills 
making woolen dress goods to make their 
foreign sales abroad as large as possible, in 

order that merchandise may take 
the place of an equivalent in gold 
in paving for the enormous pur- 
chases England has been making 
in loreign markets. This encour- 
agement of exports seems to have 
an important pi. ice in England's 
scheme. Recently the govern- 
ment was considering letting cot- 
ton manufacturers have some gold 
and silver to weave into the fabrics 
they sell to the Orient, — as part of 
the payment for England's pur- 
chases in that quarter. 



with uncertainties in supplies, increases in 
costs, and difficulties in getting men, have 
en t (Ted into a c< mibi nation capitalized at 
Sjo.ooo.ooo. This project apparently has ap- 
proval from the Minister of Food and the 
Treasury, partly because centralization of 
distribution will eliminate the waste of having 
wagons of hall a do/en competing dealers 
traverse the same streets every morning. 
At the end of October a combination of a 
dillerent sort was announced. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the producers of chi'.a clay, — an 
industry which has suffered much disloca- 
tion, — have entered into an agreement in 
order that they may dial with their problems 
as a body. They began by raising prices 
ftboilt one-third. Of course, the law s of 
England diller from our own in that they em 
phasi/e freedom ol contract . instead of freedom 
in compel it ion, as desirable in the public 
interest . 

One of the purposes of new associations in 
England has been development of opportuni- 
ties to engage in war work. Three hundred 
jewelers have a central committee w hich finds 
government orders their members' manu- 
facturing equipment can execute. Although 



CHITTING over" in England 
^ has been a gradual process and 
it is still going on. Industries em- 
ploying three quarters of a million 
work people had 6 per cent less em- 
ployees on their rolls in September 
this vear than last vear and this 
decrease occurred by degrees 
throughout the twelve months. 
The industries suffering the great- 
est inconveniences have accord- 
ingly been able to prepare for 
eventualities. The building in- 
dustry, for instance, has made 
some adjustments; yet, a combina- 
tion of cement manufacturers still 
showed net earnings this year, and 
the decrease in limestone quarried 
was only sixteen per cent from the 
figure for the year before, as for 
^^^^ the future the building trades m.i\ 

see a pleasant prospect in the plans 
of the government to erect ico.ooo 
new dwellings for workmen, with double this 

number later. 

A source of strength to main British enter- 
prises has been foreign business. A companv 
which has sold a well-know n mineral water, 
with agencies in different parts of the world, 
has devoted unstinted attention to the 
agencies' business, with results which appear 
to be satisfactory. 

Much energy has gone into new industries. 
Of all these industries the manufacture of 
artificial dyes has had most public attention. 
On October 24 the regular annual report of 
British Dyes, Limited,— the enterprise which 
the government assisted, — appeared and indi- 
cated the success which has been attained in 
producing different colors and the plans which 
are being made to develop intermediate 
products against the day when German com- 
petition will again appear. For the present, 
British D\es is successful even in a financial 
way, as it pays div idends of 6* per cent, — the 
maximum permitted, -but it is keeping an eye 
on the $175,000,000 <>l asstts. including 
S50.000.000 in cash, which it understands the 
combination of German dye-makcn has at 
command. (Concluded on paf»c .)S\ 
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Training for the Training Camps 

Penned with Little T hought of War, the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion Has Swiftly Assembled iMachinery Which Prepares Men and Boys 
for Better Jobs in the National Army by Teaching Them Military Trades 

By W. L. STODDARD 

An Authorized Interview with Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of ffc« 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 



THE searching spotlight of war ha- dis- 
closed a vast number of national failings 
and shortages which in ordinary times 
go unnoticed, and under the drive of 
the encrg\ whic h war automatically inspires 
we are setting heartily to the task of making up 
for lost time by all sorts and conditions of 
emergency measures. Food, ships, cars, aero- 
planes are some of the items in the long list. 
Hut King at the bottom of them all, more 
fundamental than all of then), is the item of 
trained man -power. Defense and prosperity 
can be securely buildcd only on the trained 
man as a basis. If the war has drawn any 
lesson, it has clearly sketched this one. 

By a circumstance so fortunate as to border 
on the miraculous, the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act became law r only a few 
weeks before the breaking off of relations with 
German\ and the plunging of this country into 
the European struggle. Appointed under this 
law to establish a permanent system of co- 
operation between the Federal Government 
and the States, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education has had forced upon it the 
most desirable and necessary task of filling up 
the yawning gaps in certain fields of technical 
and trade education which never would have 
needed filling had the United States been 
vocationally prepared — had the United States 
earlier in its history taken a leaf out of the 
enemy's experience, and made provision for 
publicly-maintained schools turning out men 
and women broadlv trained for the common, 
useful, wage-earning employments. 

But typical American luck was this time 
on our side. W ithin the last two months an 
emergency mobilization of the schools of the 
country has been inaugurated under the aus- 
pices of this board, directed to the sole end of 
running conscripted men through courses of 
training in occupations urgently required by 
the armw The storv of this mobilization is 
one which must take a prominent place in 
future chronicles of this government's achieve- 
ments in the face of the war. 

Trained Man-Power for the War 

T^IIE army of to-day is a miniature nation. 
* C on trar y to popular misconception, an 
army is made up of men who, in addition to 
purely military training, must be skilled in an 
enormous variety of trades or professions. 
The War Department recently issued a state- 
ment setting forth that the regular army still 
needs nearly 130,000 men for the specialized 
branches of the service — men to work in ice 
plants, men to work in mechanical repair 
shop units, men to work in, on and under all 
manner of motors, men to cook, men to bake, 
men to clerk, men to build roads, men to 
signal, men to shoe horses, and so on. 

There were not these men — there are not 
these men in the numbers and of the Quality 
desired. And so, committed to seeing the war 
through to the only conclusion which, as free 
people, we can allow it to have, we have gone 
to work at the bottom and begun to train 
these men. While recruiting agents and 
military advertising propaganda were busy 
at the job of jimmying out of industry a frac- 



tion of the trained men needed, while army 
and navy schools Worked overtime to put the 
raw material t hat came to t hem t hrough 
courses of study, while men from every walk 
of life laid aside their civilian occupations to 



FOR once in history, opinion was un- 
divided. Labor, business and educa- 
tional organizations joined in urging 
on Congress the adoption of the Smith- 
Hughes Act for the formation of a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. The bill 
passed on February 23, 1917. No one had 
thought of it as a war measure. It was to 
aid our sorely pressed industries to get 
specialized workers and to enable the men 
to better their wages and standards of 
living. Less than two months later we 
were drawn into the European maelstrom. 
The immediate compounding of our mili- 
tary forces demanded skilled men in khaki 
to handle motors, aeroplanes, trains, tele- 
graph keys, buzzers and nearly every other 
form of machine, big and little. At the 
same time the necessity for greater quan- 
tities of materials increased the heavy bur- 
den of the nation's civilian labor. Mr. 
Stoddard tells here how the new board at 
once expanded its plans and placed at the 
head of its schedule what may be a remedy 
for the sudden emergency. — The Editor. 



join the colors, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education set to work to create a system 
of classes of instruction designed to maintain 
the continuous supply of trained man-power 
imperiously demanded in the prosecution of 
the war. 

One of the members gives this picture of 
the first move in the campaign to establish a 
nation-wide system of vocational training for 
special and pressing purposes : 

"At least 15,000 conscripted men not yet 
in the cantonments will be given a chance to 
take training as radio or buzzer operators. 
Early reports from technical schools in the 
East indie ate that within a short time extensive 
night classes will be opened and experienced 
instructors in the International Morse codewill 
be teac hing the drafted men how to send and 
receive through the air and over the wires. 
One institution alone has telegraphed Wash- 
ington that it can take care of 500 men. 

Schools in the Military Scheme 

I *HOSE desiring to receive the instruction 

are requested by the Federal Hoard to 
notify their local school officials. The authori- 
ties at Washington are leaving the detailed 
arrangements of the classes in every instance 
to the initiative and judgment of city and tow ti 
superintendents and school principals. 

44 Pupils who attain the required proficient \ 
are practically certain of rapid promotion and 
increased pay in the army. The rank of 
corporal or sergeant with a wage of from Sy> 



to $5 1 a month awaits the majority of the men 
thus trained, and some will reach the position 
of Master Signal Electrician with a wage of 
$81 a month. 

44 In a communication addressed to over 

600 schools, it is emphasized that the Govern- 
ment is largely depending on the schools of 
the Nation to supply the shortage of radio and 
buzzer operators for the new army. There 
never was a better opportunity for schools 
giving practical education of all grades to 
demonstrate the value of this kind of education 
and to show their capacity to respond to an 
actual emergency in a time of national crisis. " 

War makes many things necessary and 
everything possible. By the specific terms of 
the Vocational Education Act the board is 
authorized to make studies and investigations 
"with particular reference to their use in 
aiding the States in the establishment of 
vocational schools and classes in giving in- 
struction in agriculture, trades and industries, 
commerce and commercial pursuits, and home 
economics. Such studies . . . shall in- 
clude . . . the studv of related facts and 
principles; and problems of administration of 
vocational schools and of courses of study in 
vocational subjects. M There, lying peace- 
fully in the statute-book, was the power. 
Beyond the covers of the book, menacing by 
its sheer size and the sheer necessity for its 
quick solution, was the problem. 

To grasp the full significance of this revo- 
lutionary plan tor utilizing hitherto unused 
educational resources for military purposes, 
we should go back to a logical beginning. 

Upon his arrival at the cantonment, every 
drafted man of the first draft — and this will 
hold good for the second and subsequent 
drafts — finds that among the new and numer- 
ous duties imposed upon him is that of filling 
out a blank on which he is to declare his trade, 
trades, or profession. Though the recruits 
mav not realize it, these blanks are more im- 
portant to the personnel officer than are the 
blailka giving his age and place of nativity 
These blanks give the officers in charge of the 
task of allotting men to the different branches 
of the service a set of facts without know ledge 
of which the skill of many a highly-trained 
man might never be utilized in the best meas- 
ure. Thus after the blanks are drawn to- 
gether, indexed and cross-indexed, a division 
commander is able to tell how many clerk? 
there are in his command, how many black- 
smiths, how many engineers, how many 
machinists, how many tailors, and so on. 
From his own charts the division commander 
knows his technical occupational require* 
ments, and, provided that the men are really 
what they claim to be, the rest is easy. 

Classes of Conscripted Men Only 

Tpl lis vocational 1 ensus, while indispen- 

* -able, clearly does not go far enough. It 
merely applies to the drafted men alter they 
reach the cantonments. Officially, little is 
known of them before they reach camp. The 
population of the United States has never been 
officially classified and card-indexed, with 
cards for each inhabitant. And in filling the 
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well-nigh insatiable demands imposed b\ the 
creation of a vast new National Army some 
substitute for such a card index is highly 
desirable. 

From the first returns of the vocational 
census, it was at once apparent that there were 
not enough trained men of the various trades 
to hll the requirements. The lottery of the 
draft was, after all, a lottery, and there was 
no reason to suppose that it would automati- 
cally supply in precisely the correct quantities 
the exact numbers needed b\ ilu 
Army. Again, while the voca- 
tional census turned up un- 
doubtedly a good many 
hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of, let us say, 
telegraphers, a large 
traction of these had to 
be retaught — their 
vocational qualifica- 
tion! had to be read- 
justed to the military 
requirements. In the 
case of the telegraphers, 
those trained in Ameri- 
can Morse had to be re- 
trained in International 
Morse, and ears accus- 
tomed to the click and 
back-click of the ordinary' 
telegraph instrument had 
to be attuned to the un- 
familiar sound of the 
mi 1 i t a r y buzzer. 
Common sense and 
necessity were not long in 
perceiving that time and 
energy would be saved by 
catching men early, be- 
fore their intensive mili- 
tary schooling was to 
begin. 

According to the plan 
which is now working it- 
self into the immediate 
ed u cat ional program me of 
the schools, only conscripted 
men due for the second and 
following drafts will be admitted 
to the classes, the sole purpose of 
which is to train for the army. 
Every school, no matter what its 
character or size, has been urged to 
start these classes. The courses will 
run till there is no longer an emergency — 
which may mean till the Kaiser heaten. 
For the radio and buzzer operators, the 
average length of the course is put at 200 
hours, and some of the schools are holding ses- 
sions six night* a week, two to two hours 
and a half a session, till the job is com- 
pleted. 

Helping Out the Shipping Board i 

AT no matter what point in the course I 
**-the student drops out, or is call d to I 
the cantonment, he receives .11 the very 
least a certificate of attainment. This I 
certificate goes in duplicate to the ■ 
Washington authorities concerned, and 
the man carries a copy of it to the can- 
tonment to present to the appropriate 
authority. There he will be at once 
assigned to the function for the par- 
ticular performance of which he has 
been trained. 

Next to the drafting of trained men out of 
industrial life, this scheme is the swiftest and 
most efficient that has yet been devised to 
cope with the present emergency. The 
names and numbers of the drafted nun are 
matters of public record. They can be 



prompt 1\ communicated with or interviewed. 
The\ can be shown the advantage not only 
to themselves but to the country as well in 
going to their new war work schooled in some 
special phase of war activity for which there 
is a demand. 

As the war continues, it is not difficult to 
imagine the rapid growth of these vocational 
classes planned for the instruction < «l (lu- 
st 1. 1 ted nu n. But merely the training oi the 

selected men will not equip all the trained nun 
demanded by the military needs ol i In- 
country. There are the demands, 
equally vital, of the industries 
without the continuous opera- 
tion of which neither arms, 
munitions, food, clothing nor 
supplies may flow toward the 
battlefield. 



tin* Federal Board (or Vocational Education 
has been < ailed to the assistance of 1 he 
Shipping Board for the purpose of Studying 
expertly the occupational technique of ship- 
building. Again, it is a question of beginning 
at the very beginning. 

To get men to build ships, you must know 
how to build ships, and you must teach men 
how to build ships. You must go still further 
back - you must teach men how to teach men 
how to build ships. 



OIR 

^ recent British 




t£> UNDEJtWOOO A UNDERWOOO 

Butchers, bakers and almost everything else except 
canllestick makers, are being drawn into the formation 
of that vast and compact machine which is to be the 
victorious American a«my If troops travel on their 
stomachs, this ten pound army loaf ought to bring us 
considerably nearer to Berlin. The demand for camp 
cooks still is far ahead of the supply. 

In the building of ships alone there is a 

shortage of trained workers which has delaved 
for months die launching of ocean-carriers in 
sufficient numbers to transport men and 
material. This shortage is emphasized and 
enlarged by the want of training schools for 
the shipbuilding occupations, ami here again 



Converting Unskilled Labor 

STFJUIFNSON KENT, heading a 

mission to the United 
States, brought to the Government and to the 
business men of this country the message of 
the experience of England in transforming 
herself from a peaceful industrial nation into 
a belligerent industrial nation, fighting for 
her civilization. The problem which we 
\ are just now beginning to understand 
and to grapple with was grasped by 
England some months after her en- 
trance into the war. 
It is the problem of the trained worker. 
It is the problem of training the trained 
worker. It is, in part, the problem of 
readjusting existing labor supply to new 
needs, but it is immensely more the task 
of creating the equipment which, with the 
minimum loss of time and with the maximum 
of instruction, shall convert unskilled, or 
narrowly skilled labor into labor capable of 
standing at the machines whose roaring 
wheels bring the noise and clamor of war 
home to every available man and 
woman in the Nation. 

Since its organization in July 
last, the Federal Hoard has been 
at work setting up the new 
system of vocational education 
authorized by law. Up to the 
middle of November, all but 
three of the States had accepted 
the Vocational Education Act 
either by specific legislative decla- 
ration or bv a letter from the 
governor. Of these over a score 
had prepared plans for courses in 
vocational subjects or for courses in 
the training of teachers in vocational 
subjects which met the approval of the 
board. The first pa> merits of Federal 
moneys were at this time allowed, amount- 
ing to over $856,000 to the following states: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Delaware. 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New Jersey. New Mexico, 
New York, Oklahoma. Pennsylvania. South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
As fast as the states accepting the act can 
prepare their plans and the Federal Board can 
approve them, the allotted amounts of 
money are being certified to the school 
officiate. The total sum of Federal 
moneys available this year is $1 ,860,000. 
This total increases automatically b\ 
certain sums each year until 1926 when 
it reaches $7,367,000 and is continued 
annually thereafter at that figure. 

Of course lliis gradual Inrlding up of 
an effective MK>i>eration with the States 
is a task which would be going forward 
war or no war. That is the main func - 
tion for which the board was created, but the 
present emergency has forced upon it the job 
of undertaking immediate measures designed 
to meet the pressing vocational needs of the 
Army. Incidentally, it may be pointed out 
that this board was the sole Federal agent j 
specifically directed by Congress to promote 
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The absolute necessity for instant communication between all units of an army calls for the services of thousands of expert telephone and telegraph men. By 
August, to per cent of the wire company employes between the ages of 21 and 31 already were in the government service. This hello man — a sergeant of the 
aand Engineers, New York National Guard — can lay a line at a gallop and bt ready in a minute to flash back to headquarters information about the enemy 



vocational education, not only by the pay- 
ment of Federal appropriations, but also by 
making studies and investigations, preparing 
courses of instruction, and in general co- 
ordinating the states with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this field. The Board is composed 
of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, the Commissioner of Education, and 
three men representing, respectively, the 
business, the agricultural and the labor inter- 
ests of the country — James P. Monroe. Charles 
H. Greathouse, and Arthur E. Holder. 

Another war work which may be only 
mentioned at this time is an investigation 
planned by the board into the question of the 
vocational reeducation and placement of 
disabled soldiers and sailors. This investiga- 
tion, of which the business men of the country 
will hear more later on, is intended to <\v\ <•!< >p 
a comprehensive policy to meet the situation 
which will arise when American fighters come 
back wounded and handicapped from the 
front. Mow to refit these men so that they 
will be able again to resume useful industrial 
employment is a task that will call for the 
utmost in the resources, intelligence and 
generosity of t he entire nation. 

Backed by Business Men 

HPHE industrial welfare of the country" 
A declared a report issued by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce a year before 
we got into the war, "demands all haste that 
is consistent with care." 

This report was made for the purpose of 



forwarding the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
bill, then in Congress. Changing the words 
slightly, it would be equally true to say that 
the existence of the country and its success 
in the war demands the speedy establishment 
of vocational schools. With the backing of 
business men, cooperating with educational 
officials and the Federal Board at Washington, 
progress in this direction will be swift and sure. 

No Untrained Men in Germany 

/^KRMANY foresaw and provided for the 
meeting of this problem when, half a 
century ago. Prince Bismarck began the es- 
tablishment of Germany's wonderful system of 
vocational education. 

"Within the next few years," declared the 
report of the Commission on National Aid 
to Vocational Education, which drafted the 
Smith- Huglu-s law. " there will probably be no 
such thing as an untrained man in Germany. 
In the United States probably not more than 
25,000 of the 1 1,000,000 or 12.000,000 workers 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
have had an opportunity to acquire an ade- 
quate training for their work in life." 

This same report predicted in effect the 
situation in which we now discover ourselves 
to be in the unequal contest between un- 
trained democracies and a highly trained 
autocracy: "The battle of the future," (this 
was written early in [91 4), "between nations 
will be fought in the markets of the world. 
That nation will triumph, with all that its 
success means to the happiness and welfare 



of its citizenship, which is able to put the 
greatest amount of skill and brains into what 

it produces. " 



Those Troublesome Ocean Rates 

QCEAN FREIGHT RATES have come 
pretty largely under control by one gov- 
ernment or another. Shippers still have some 
cause to complain, — for example, both British 
and American exporters, from separate points 
of view, about the rates they pay to South 
America. 

Shipowners, too, are having their troubles 
in some quarters. The British owners are 
telling their government that the United States 
is making good any foresight it lacked in 
nautical matters during earlier decades. 
While they receive from their government 
51.50 to 5i.?5 a ton deadweight a month for 
the use of their requisitioned vessels they 
point to the rates of $5.75 to $7 our Shipping 
Board allows American owners, with further 
allowances made on account of speed and 
the like. 

The editor of the British shipping weekly, 
Fair play, who writes with a nimble and 
trenchant pen in one hand and a sharp stick 
in the other, even intimated that British 
owners, as soon as they can get foot-loose, may 
emigrate to the United States, thus reversing 
the situation we had not so long ago when 
American capital frequently sailed under the 
British flag. 
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The Making of a "Mail Order Menace 

A Glance at the Life and Mental Processes of Julius Rosenwald 
Who Helps the Government with Its Buying While His Famous 
Catalogues Continue To Corral and Bring in the Nimhle Dollars 



By JAMES B. MORROW 



BUT talent also has much to do in the 
matter of money-making, the inter- 
viewer had said. 

"Admitted. M Julius Rosenwald an- 
swered. "Still there is no ground for pride. 
Talent is a gift from a source outside of our- 
selves, 

"Bestowed upon us, instinctively we use it 
and find pleasure in (heart. The artist began 
to draw pictures on scraps of paper while a 
child. The orator was eager to recite pieces 
at school. The poet saw beauty invisible to 
his playmates and teachers. 

" I give talent its proper place in the scheme 
oi life but the man who has it should walk 
humbly in the sight of the world, remembering 
always that he is merely an agent, without 
much excellence in himself." 

Such was the climax of a millionaire's 
strange doctrine. Success had been the theme 
when the conversation op e n ed. " I have 
never supposed, " Julius Rosenwald then 
said, "that any quality I possess had more 
than a minor part in what I may have achieved 
as a merchant. An opportunity opened be- 
fore me. I didn't create it." 

" Hut you saw it. " the interviewer broke in, 
"and seeing is one of the manifestations of 
genius." 

"Not when it comes about purely through 
accident," Mr. Rosenwald replied 

"I accepted the opportunity." he went on 
"more in behalf of a relative than for myself. 
I he business expanded. There are a thousand 
men in the country who would have done 
better with that business than myself. But 
they didn't have it. Some of them, perhaps, 
are still working on salaries. 

"The United States is filled with men who 
could get rich if they had the chance. General 
Grant was a leather merchant in a town not 
far from where I was born. The Civil War 
turned him into a hero and made him President 
of the United States." 

Regarding Both Sides of the Counter 

OUT yotl Will admit that he W2U a {real 
soldier, " the interviewer remarked. 

"Surely," Mr. Rosenwald answered, "but 
no one ever would ha\ e km >\\ u ii had he been 
deprived of an opportunity to fight. And that 
is my argument. Every situation in life has 
a man, often a multitude of them, capable 
of meeting and filling it. My philosophy, in 
the present instance, stops at that point; but 
there are not enough situations to go around. 11 

"Counsel, then, is useless from a master of 
money to a candidate seeking a place in the 
ranks," the interviewer observed. 

"Wholly," Mr. Rosenwald replied. "The 
commonest and shabbiest thing in the world 
is ad\ i< e. A normal man d< m .1 require It 
His (ouscience or intellect is sufficient. What 
he wants is an opening. He ma> seek it or 
he may find it. Often it will meet him fare 
to face when he i^ thinking about something 
else. In that event, his heart should not be 
idled with arrogance. 

"At housand men, hidden aw a\ , get ting pay 
envelopes every Saturday, live and die in 
lomparaiive poverty. Manx are millionaires 



in everything save money. There is no oc- 
casion fo* them to underrate their ability. 
Chance has not come knocking at their doors. 
Nor has the man in the next store, sky-scraper 
or factory, at whose door chance has actually 
appeared, any reason for overestimating his 
own ability. Meekly should he walk in the 
presence of himself — and of his family. " 

"But you have had a programme?" the 
interviewer persisted. 

"None whatever. Had I followed a pro- 
gramme, I would still be in the clothing busi- 
ness." 

M Anyway vou have a policy?" 

"Only so far as trying to feel th.it I am 
always selling merchandise to myself. I would 
stand on both sides of the counter, if we had 
a counter. " 

A Millionaire's Philosophy of Wealth 

A MEMBKR <>l the Advisor\ C ommission 
of the great Council of National Defense, 
the choice of President Wilson himself, Mr. 
Rosenwald is bargaining for the leather, cloth 
and duck -many millions of pounds and many 
millions of yards — required by the American 
armies at home and in France. His services, 
of course, are free to the government. Speci- 
fically, such is his duty. In general, he shares 
the work of the war council as a body. 

Mr. Rosenwald has none of the mannerisms 
supposed to be acquired with the amassing of 
large pro| >erl v. I l<- is middling as t< . heigh I 
and weight. His friendly eyes are a blending 
of brown and gray and his black mustache, 
shot with white, is clipped close to his lip. 

Boast he has not, neither in his dress or 
conduct. I, me and myself are not his favorite 
pronouns. On his fiftieth birthday, which was 
five years ago, he gave away $687,000. Men 
who know his gifts to philanthropic and educa- 
tion*] projects say that his annual contribu- 
tions since then have totalled even a larger sum. 

"It is a crime, " he told the interviewer, " to 
pile up money after one has accumulated all 
that he needs for himself and his family. 
There is a stage where acquisition becomes a 
vice. Once that is reached, a man cannot 
part with any of his possessions, nor can he 
will it away. He keeps his estate together 
and at death hands it over to his wife and 
children, not that he loves his w ile and children 
more than do other men, but that he can not 
overcome the infirmity which has weakened 
his will and character. 

" I have my business, " Mr. Rosenwald 
continued. " I want nothing more Men, 
sound men, able men, coqie to me nearly 
even week with plans that I know are good. 
'I wouldn't invest a dollar,' I tell them, even 
if I knew that my profits would amount to 100 
percent a month/ I am not interested any 
more in the making of mone\ but I like the fun 

of giving it away. " 

A half century ago, the Rosenwalds lived in 
Springfield. Illinois. Samuel, the head ol the 

family, was a merchant. Probably, he was 

a native of Germany. Julius, however, was 
born in America and on the street where 
Abraham I imoln formerk lived, I ater, the 
Rosenwalds mm ed to a house direr tk opposite' 




the oil Lincoln homestead 
"You were not com- 
pelled to split rails in 
your b >yh<> >d, " the in- 
terviewer said, by way 

of experiment. I \ 

"No, but I peddled 
chromo s, " M V. 
Rosenwald replied. 
"The nimble six- 
pence had to 
travel pretty hard 
to get away from 
me when I was *a 
youngster. I did 
many things in the 
way of earning 
money. Satchels 
had to be carried 
and I carried some 
of them. Also I de- 
livered papers. 1 

" When Lincoln's 
monument was dedi- 
cated, I sold a pamph- 
let history of the acN 
leading to the event 
and made $2.50. Gen- 
eral Grant was present 
and I saw him sitting 
in a carriage. He was 
the first man I had 
ever seen with 
kid gloves on his 
hands. They were 
yellow in color and 
I looked so long that 
I have never forgotten them. 

"One summer I clerked in a store, where 
everything was either forty-nine or ninety- 
nine cents in price. I made my first invest- 
ment along toward autumn that year. M> 
brother was associated with me in the under- 
taking. I had $20, saved from my wages as a 
clerk, and he had about the same amount. 
We bought a set of china dishes for our mother 
on the t\\ entieth anniversary of her marriage — 
had them unpacked and spread out when she 
came down to breakfast. That was a big day 
for us boys. " 

"But a bigger one for your mother," the 
interviewer asserted. 

"And she is li\ing yet," Mr. Kosenwald 
fondly said, "and w rites to me every week and. 
although she is nearly eighty years of age, her 
penmanship is without a tremor or a blot." 

I nconsciously, Mr. Rosenwald was giving 
a beautiful picture of himself. No doubt 
he will t>c surprised to see it in print but 
there is where it I x* longs and the writer has 
no explanation to make for giving a place to 
it in this rough sketch. 




A Rosenwald "Accident 



AT sixteen, Julius Rosenwald left home and 
■ ■*the public schools of Springfield. Maternal 
uncles lived in New York. Thither he unit 
and his mercantile u l it i\ . s gave him employ- 
ment, "but," using his phrase, "of a very 
subordinate character." Sweeping. |>ossibl\ . 
dusting, no doubt and washing windows 
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One da\," to gi\e anothei muu h ol his 
*tor>, personalk related, "I unit to a \*hole- 
*alc establishment/' He uas a elerk b> thi* 
limr and entrusted with ini|>oMant u>niiiib- 

" Summer clot Minn It >r men alpaca out-, 
duck vr^h and seersucker suits was the ex- 
< lusi\ e line ol t hi?* house*. " he said. " Business 
uas brisk and the proprietors were in a cheer - 
!ul ami confidential mood. One of them told 
me that thc\ had receixed that da\ si\t \ more 
orders, some h\ telegraph, than the> eoulcl till. 

"I turned this inlormat ion oxer in m\ mind 
and mentioned it to my uncles. Summer 
clothing for men. I thought, and the\ agreed, 
might do well somewhere else*. A location 
was m\ first problem. In<|uir\ showed that a 
line of Mich g<N»<|s had not U-en de\ elofx/d in 
( hicago. 

" M\ lather supplied me with funds and .i 
cousin Invame m\ parttu-r. We leased a loft 
on the third Hoo/ of the KarweJ) Huilding. 
It was in the fall of the year and we began, in a 
modest was the • .nufactureof thin clothing 
I n the Januarx . mow ing we ojH-ncd our selling 
ampa;*n, deliveries to lx- made in the spring 
and ear ly summer- " 

11 How old wen- you?" the interx iewer asked. 

"Kighteen sixty-two from eighteen eighty 
five leaves twentx three and that was mv 
age, " Mr Rosen w aid replied. "\\ e did well, " 
he continued, taking up his story, "and nine 
wars later I In-camr acquainted with Richard 
\\ . Sear^ Then the turning point in ni> life 
occurred. 

The Birth of an Idea 

\ I K Si VRS was a \ear youngei than 
* 1 imself. Born in a little Minnesota 
i own, he learned to l>e a telegraph operator. 
A natural trader, and always an honest one, 
I want to say in passing, he began selling 
watches to the railroad men of his acquaint- 
ance. He would buy two or three watches 
and dis[M>se of them to engineers, conductors 
and others. 

"During his leisure time, while sitting at 
I he telegraph instrument, he would write 
letters to the operators whom he knew and in 
that wav laid the foundation for his mail- 
order business. He did so well that lie left the 
railroad business and went into business for 
himself at Minneapolis, dealing only in 
watches and selling them by means of circulars 
and letters. 

"Chicago, he thought, would be a better 
location and so he moved to that city. He 
had already proved the merit of his idea and 
was making money. Then, in a year or two, 
a man came along and offered him $125,000 
for his business, provided he would agree not 
to sell watches again in his own name for a 
period of three years. 

"Mr. Sears was onlv twentv-hve at the 

^r v 

time and the sum that he was offered seemed 
to be an immense fortune. He thought that 
he would never want any more money. So 
he sold out, invested $75,000 in farm mort- 
gages, gave the mortgages to his mother 
and went to Mexico and California OB a 
vacation. 

u After traveling for six months, he 
returned to Minneapolis weary 
from idleness. A. C. Roe- 
buck, who was much 
older than himself, 
formerly had been 
in his employment 
as a jeweler. 
Mr. Sears waa 
attached to Mr. 



Koebiu k and had great resj>ecl for his 
mechanical abilitx and his character 

" I'nder the contract he had made in 
Chicago, he was barred for three \ears from 
engaging in the mail order business under his 
own name. Si he organized the A C. Roe- 
buck \\ai*h and Jcwelrx Compan\ and re- 
established himself in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Roebuck, neither then nor alter, had an\ 
tinam ial interest in the business. He was 
alwax s an employee on a salan . 

"Onct more Mr. Sears pros|>ered. When 
he was tree to do so, he ( hanged the name ot 
his firm to Sears, Roebuck and ( ompany. 
He had wideK advertised the old firm and 
belie\ ed that M r Roebuck's name w as of 
considerable \ alue. Therefore, he used it . 
along with his own, although he was the sole 
owner of the business. 

"Accidents" Continue to Happen 

\ 1 K s| VRS returned to Chicago in 1895 
1 1 I *p to that lime he had sold watc hes 
and jewcln exclusively. W hen he added a 
small line of clothing to his stock, I showed him 
samples from our factory. Thus our acquaint* 
ance of>ened. He told me about his business. 

14 1 had a brot her-in-law w ho was t hen 
looking for an 0|>ening. He and I went to 
Mr. Sears and asked him if he felt like ac- 
cepting us as partners. A bargain was soon 
made Mr. Sears put a value of $140,000 on 
his stock, good-will and so on The price 
was satisfactory. I paid him $35,000 ami 
my brother-in-law paid him 5 VS.ooo. And 
so the three of us owned the business. We 
turned the company later into a corporation. 
Mr. Sears \as elected president and I was 
elected vice-president and treasurer. When 
Mr. Sears retired in 190H, I succeeded him. 
He died two years ago, a very wealtln man. 
Modest, always, and lovable, he was of great 
sei \ u e, in toy I M >niion, to 1 he Amei i< an 
people. He brought manufacturers and con- 
sumers together and saved the latter hundred* 
of^millions of dollars. " 

The Case For the Mail Order House 

TPHK business of Mr. Sears in 1H95. by his 
™ own statement, was worth $140,000. No 
money was afterwards put into it. Expansion 
was made wholly with profits. The shares of 
the corporation to-day have a market value of 
$125,000,000. At least $25,000, <xx> has been 
taken out <>f the business in the form of divi- 
dends. Sales totalled $500,000 in 1 895. 
They will be three hundred and fort\ times 
greater this year. 

"You know, of course," the writer said to 
Mr. Rosenwald, 11 that country merchants 
complain of having been seriously injured by 
mail-order houses? H 

"Yes, although there are more prosperous 
and capable country merchants in the I tiited 
States than ever before. When a man fails he 

w ill shift the blame from him- 
self to some one else. He 

^ c - w ill not admit that he is in- 

competent. Kgot ism 
stops him from doing 
so. He finds an 
excuse sonic- 
w here lor his 




own shortcomings and eonvmces htmsell. j| 
he (ails to convince those who know him. 

" By his methods, Mr Sears caused oihei 
men hauls to find ways l>\ which they could 
meet his comj>etition. The w hole retail world 
was speeded up and grew more etlu lent 
< iood merchants |„ < ame better and bad 
merchants went out of business. 

" billions of dollars air vcarly sjH-nt in this 
country by consumers. Our sales (or 1 < > 1 7 
will amount to $1 7o,<x>o,ooo l which is only a 
small drop in a big bucket. Take shoes for 
example. I suppose the American people bu> 
a thousand million doll. us worth of shoes 
anntialh Our sales <.f shoe.* will not exceed. 
sa\ 5is.ooo.ooo. Mail-order houses can not 

monopolise the retail trade of the United 

States, but they can. in a measure, regulate it 
as to prices and improve it as to service. 

"There is room for all, and all. I hope, will 
prosper, provided, undei the laws of good 
busij)ess, they fTWfhl to prosper." 

As for Julius Rosenwald himself, as anal\ /» d 
by himself, ever) thing has been an "accident;"* 
exactly as mud) of an a< * ident, it will be noted 
by his story, as would be the argument of a 
case before the Supreme Court by a law \er, or 
the construction l>\ an engineer of a railroad 
up the slopes and through the notches of a 
chain of mountains. 

T^lll 1 AS! INDIES have always suggested 

* to us the adventurous trade of the davt* 
when our shipowners and merchants sought 
fortune on the other side of the nlobe. In 
more recent tinier* the\ became something of a 
m\ th, so far .is actual commercial interc om m- 
went, although they sfill supplied us \sitli 
some arti( les we like, including tobacco, DCp- 
I kt, and nutmegs. Besides, an American 
Company has a \ast rubber estate in tho>e 
regions. 

Now. the war has brought us back to the 
I .1 - 1 I ndi< - oik 1 mote I mm |a\ .1 and 
Sumatra we took S.vs.ooo.ooo in goods during 
19/6, — half their tin, 12,000 tons of rubber, 
and such other product* as kapok, pepper, 
hides, and coconut oil. This was seven times 
the value we purchased there in ioj.V 

Our exports to the Netherlands Kast Indira 
fell short of paying for half these imports; 
even so, they were trebled over tin- value for 
ioj.V They included a goodly array of our 
manufactures, too. Automobiles, kerosene, 
tinware, Machinery, leather goods, »>pe 
writers, wire nails, and furniture entered into 
our side of the account. The possibilities ot 
trade appear in Javanese imports af cotton- 
goods to a value «>! sixteen million dollarr,, — 
a business which pa-se-s largely through tin* 
hands of Chine se wholesalers who wax as rich 
as mandarins ought to be. 

With the- trade Dutch steamships have 
something to do. The \ prefer to keep c lear 
of such uncertain things as "war zones" and 
come to the ports of the I'nited State s. The 
trade in 191 7 may double the value for 1916. 

Allied naval forces have kept their eyes on> 
the Dutch East Indies, where some 40 German 
and Austrian steamers took shelter in 1914. 
and there has always been a chance they would 
appear as commerce raiders. That chance 
appears lobe rapielh diminishing ; forsince 1914. 
a layer of coral and shells twenty to thirty 
inches thick has become encrusted on the 
hulls. A yearago, when harbor authorities 

undertook to move one of these vessels that 

is rated at twenty knots, 
they worked for many da\ - 
and finally set her ill 
motion at five knots. 
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TnH l l<if"rA7' r^oll^r % f*c Secretary McAdoo Acknowledges 

HIUU^U y V><<Jllt;^l» the Co-Operation between Business 

If-c Miwt-i VUnf Tq Y Men and Government in Appoint- 

11J> V7W1I YY ai 1 in g the "Excess Profits Advisers 



TI 1 \i appointment of nine 11 Kxcess 
Profits Advisers" by Secretary of the 
Treasury M< \<loo to assist the Treasury 
Department in interpreting the War 
Revenue Act is a significant development of 
the new spirit of the times, the spirit of frank 
and hearty cooperation between business and 
government in the work of national defense. 

The selection <>l these nine men, all of them 
important personages in the business and 
economic world, emphasizes the declared 
policy of the Treasury Department to co- 
operate intelligently with the public and with 
business in the administration of the 
tax laws. In the work which thev have 
been called upon to do, there must be 
constructive cooperation between the 
department and the tax-payers of the 
country in the proper collection of the 
Jul! amount of all revenue authorized 
by Congress. This is necessary to win 
the great war in which we are engaged. 

The principle of business advice for 
officers who administer the revenue 
law lias been advocated bv the Chamber 
of Commerce of the ( nited States in 
connection with its proposals for war 
committees. 

The nine "Excess Profits Advisers" 
several of whom are prominent in the 
work of the National Chamber, either 
as officers or members of important 
committees — are: 

Representative Cordell Hull, member 
of the Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Ways and Means. 

T. S. Adams, economist, Vale Uni- 
versity. 

Wallace D. Simmons, President, 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis and 
Philadelphia- 

J. E. Sterrett, of Price, Waterhouse 
& Company, accountants. New York 
City. 

S. R. Bertron, of Hertron, < iriscom & 
< o., hankers, New York City. 

E. T. Meredith, Editor. "StfCOeMftxI 
Farming," Des Moines, Iowa. 

T. W. McCullough, Kditor, Omaha 
Itee, Omaha, Neb. 

Stewart W. Cramer, of the National 
( ouncil of Cotton Manufacturers, 

Chariot* N- C 

Hem > Walters, ( hairman < >! I he 

Board, Atlantic Coast Line and Louis- 
ville <Sc Nashville railways. 

Taxing War Profits 

I N providing for increased profits 
1 taxes. Congress took the business 
men of the country at their word. 
Through a referendum of the National 
Chamber, the\ had declared in lavor 
of a liberal use ol taves in order to meet 
I he expends ol i he war. Better high 
taxes than complete dependence upon 
bond issues for the vast sums \\ hi< h w ar makes 
il necessary for the government to raise 
S|iecificall> , they de< la red that "approxi- 
mately |200,ooo,ooo of the amount raised by 
taxation in the first year should be obtained 
as a war measure, bv additions to the present 
excess profits tax. " 



1 1 irs one thing (or business to recommend, 
and for Congress to levy, excess profits taxes, 
but it is another thing to determine just what 
an excess profit is, even when the law defines 
it It is another thing ta set up the ma- 
chinery to collect the tax. A jxrrferi under- 
standing betw r een business and government 
as to the first point, and patriotic assistance 
rendered by successful business men in the 
operation of the machinery will go a long way 
toward establishing a satisfactory relation 
between tax-payer and government. It will 
lend toward t lie elimination of hardships in 



passage of the new tax law." said he, "they 
went on record through the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States by recommending 
that a large part of the war expenditures be 
obtained from taxes on excess [troths and 
incomes. This evidence ol the readiness of 
business to do its full share in the support 
of the ( io\ ernment s war policies has l>een 
recognized b\ the Administration, and every 
effort will be made to have this great bur- 
den, advocated by those who will Uar the 
greater part of it, fall with as little hardship 
as possible, consistent with a just and 
thorough administration of the law. 




T 



the collection of the tax and toward insuring 
that the public revenues will reap the full 
benefit intended. 

From the lieginning of the war, business 
men. said Secretar\ McAdoo in announcing 
the appointment of these ad\iscrs. have 
shown i heir desire to help. "Before the 



The Big Men Help 

HE Government is fortunate to 
obtain as advisers men of such broad 
vision and ex|>erience, who are patriot- 
ically interested in seeing that the 
money so vitally needed tor war pur- 
poses is collected with the least incon- 
venience to the public ami to business 
generally. 

"The law presents problems of con- 
struction and interpretation that are 
of vital imj>ortance. The policy of the 
department will l>e to continue to keep 
in close touch with the tax-payers so as 
to secure the most reliable and com- 
plete information before promulgating 
ad minis trative regulations. The re- 
cognized standing and ability of these 
advisers are an assurance that the 
problems will be solved in the light of 
the best available constructive knowl- 
edge and e\[K*rience. 

"In addition to the action of the 
department in availing itself of the ser- 
vices of these advisers, plans are being 
formulated lor a programme of informa- 
tion for the tax-paying public. It is 
essential that every tax-payer shall 
know how to compute the amount of 
the taxes he must pay, and the time, 
place and method provided for its pay- 
ment. The department recognizes 
that information of this kind will be 
indispensable, because the law puts 
upon the tax payer the responsibility 
for making the returns by w hich his tax 
is measured. 

"Steps are !>eing taken to bring the 
tax-gathering machinery ot the ( tov- 
ernment into closer relationship with 
the tax-pav ing public. An oftice known 
,is the Division of lax-Payers Co- 
operation has l>ecn created in the In- 
ternal Revenue Hureau I nder the 
direction of this office, a nation-wide 
plan of cooperation with tax-payers is 
being developed. Through the orga- 
nization that will cany OUt this plan, 
essential information will be convex ed 
in the most direct manner to each 
tax-payer.J 

"The department recognizes also the de 
sirability of relieving the public of any un- 
certainties as to the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the law Hasty action must be 
avoided and due consideration given to actual 
conditions and facts, so that the depart rnent * 
rulings shall not [Ccnduded ->« f»t' 
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An Expose of South Americ 
Trade Spectres 



I „ In Which flic Litflu 
of Common Sense 
Is Applied to Such OKI Offenders as Bad Packing, 
Credits, Latin Customs and Language Requirements 



THIS in an age of discoveries. The trait 
manifests itself at ever> turn. Though 
the world supjx^sed to be fairly well 
explored by this time, the followers ol 
Columbus still pursue their quests. Take 
South America. 

Accurate statistics are lacking, but it is 
estimated b\ conservative experts that South 
America is now being discovered at the rate 
ol 365 times a year, 

I cannot understand why this should l>c so, 
when the North Pole has been discovered but 
twice. Nevertheless, it is a lact and I rum out 
of these expeditions of discovery many weird 
and fanciful tales have l>een told in the pages 
ol every newapaf>er and periodical that's tit 
to print, and in many that are not. 

One of the favorite pastimes ol the North 
American discoverer ol South America is to 
ket p a sort of diary which eventually comes to 
light as an interview, an article, or a book, in 
which an unfortunate American manufacturer 
is stripped of every vestige cf his character as 
an exjx>rter. 

Again and again we are told that we do not 
know how to pack, and that we will not learn; 
that we reluse to compete with Europe in the 
matter of credit; that we lack foreign trade 
organization; that we insist uj>on selling what 
we want to sell, and not what our customer 
wants to buy: that we do not keep our promises 
that we do not speak foreign languages, nor 
understand the Latin American U innf raillMlt 
that we have no manners, etc., ad infinitum. 
A digest of these chronicles ot criticism would 
surely lead us to l>elieve that our case is hope- 
less until we tear out the whole export works 
and have them re-made somewhere in Kurope. 

Those ol us who make our biead and butter 
bv commercial missionary work in these fields 
are bound to admit that there is still much 
room for improvement in our packing and in 
many other things, but our case is by no means 
a hopeless one. 

Foreign Trade a Prime Essential 

T KT us get down to the underlying (acts: the 
^combined area of our lormer chief com- 
petitors in South America's tiade, the United 
Kingdom and the German Empire, amounts 
to less than that of our States of Texas and 
New Mexico taken together. The total 
population of these two states cf ours now 
amounts to about five million. Ciowd into 
this area a population of over 110 million 
people, which represented the combined total 
of the United Kingdom and the German Em- 
pire before the war, and what would be the 
result? They would have to draw on the out- 
side world for a considerable portion ol their 
food supplies and other necessities of life, and 
lor these they would have to pay in the prod- 
uct* of fuch industries as thev could establish. 

This was the situation which developed in 
England and in the German Empire, forcing 
them lot their own salvation into the develop- 
ment oi their manulactures foi toreign trade 
long before the United States had dominated 
her domestic market to a point which lei t a 
suiplu& ol manulactures to reek outlet in the 
foreign field. Necessity compelled Great 
Brirain and Germany to develop as nations of 
colonists and traders, and, as a natuial ac- 
companiment to this, as investors in foreign 
undertakings. It it a mattei of common 
knowledge that over 60% of the railroadf of 
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Wash Day in Buenos Aires 

South Ann riea are controlled by British 
capital, and a like condition prevails among 
many other large public and private enter- 
prises. This means foreign boards of directors 
and foreign purchasing agents, who are na- 
turally inclined to favor their home markets. 
We, on the other hand, have not had capital 
to spare. It has been needed to build our own 
railroads and in the other vast avenues of in- 
vestment which came with the development ol 
our country. Indeed, we have been more in 
the position cf bcrrowers than in that of 
lenders. But a very marked evolution from 
this state of affairs has been taking place 
during the past ten years. 

We have built our railroads and captured 
and dominated our own market, and in doing 
so we have developed the manufacturing 
potentiality which has enabled us to enter and 
compete in the foieign field. Foreign trade 
is no longer an incident of out economic life. 
It ha? become a prime essential. 

The problems of our loreign trade expansion 
are many, but chief among these is the de- 
velopment of sales organization. Good ma- 
terial and good workmanship, efficient and 
up-to-date methods, of manufacture, com- 
mercial treaties, capital, banking, credit, trans- 
portation and publicity, all of these must 
play their important parts in our trade ex- 
pansion in South America or in any other part 
of the world. But the final expression of all 
of these facilities ot trade must ultimately 
and continuously be worked out through the 
influence of the salesman. 

There is an old saying that the man who can 
make a better mouse trap than anybody else 
will have the world wearing pathways to his 
door. 

In these days things are changed. No 
matter how good your mouse trap may be, 
if you want to sell it, you have got to take it 
out to the world. 

It is the salesman who must cut paths 
through the forests of habit and custom, and 
ignorance and lay his goods lief ore the eyes of 
the world. And he must keep eternally 
smoothing his pathways for the continuance 
of his trade. 



Did the world rush to adopt the plow, the 
printing press, the knitting mill, the sewing 
machine, the i\ pewi iter, the telephone, the 
cash register and other instruments of progress 
merely because these were gocd? It did 
not do s > 111 the beginning, nor is it doing 
so now. 

\\ hen it comes to taking up new ideas and 
new improvements the world to-day is not 
much more readv than war the caveman and 
archeoiogists ha\e prove 1 that he was one of 
the original inhabitants of the region no* 
known as Missouri. 

( ietling right dow n to salesmanship in South 
America, I find that we have been suffering 
a great deal from two extremes. Either there 
is a tendency to slur over this phase of our 
market building, or there is too much of a 
tendency to consider it asanustcry. 

We hear a Jot about the necessity of under- 
standing the habits and customs of the people; 
of the necessity for shaping our models, styles 
and patterns to suit the South American's 
tastes and caprices. Ridiculous stories are 
told of the South American's tendencv — to 
procrastination — that his slogan is nmnana. 
The dangers of credit are exploited and the re 
quirements of credit are exaggerated. 

There is {<><> much of a tendencv toward the 
"don't go near the water until you learn how 
to swim" idea. I have quoted on other 
occasions an opinion which has been expressed 
in writing by a man w ho has quite a reputation 
as an authority on foreign trade, 

"Foreign travelers are sent out by any con- 
cern only after it has been definitely proved 
that sufficiently remunerative markets exist 
to justify such a course*. " 

Welti where would we be now if we had con- 
sistently adhered to this policy. And who is 
going to prove that the sufficiently remunera- 
tive market exists but the foreign traveler? 

There is really no very great mystery about 
the whole subject of salesmanship in South 
America. The head of one of our largest and 
most successful manufacturing establishments 
has said : 

"There is no essential difference between in- 
creasing business in St. Louis and increasing 
it in Rio and Buenos Ayres, and there will l>e 
no more difficulty in doing so if the same care 
and efforts are dev< »ted to it. " 

He is about right. 

Learning the "Habits and Customs" 

\\ T III \<\. yoill markets in South America 
" * lie depends upon your line. But when 
you consider that in climatic and topographical 
conditions, in natural product! and in many 
industries, the counterparts of those of the 
United States may be found in many South 
American countries, you may come safely to 
the conclusion that there are markets there for 
practically everything we manufacture. It is 
up to you to find out where these markets lie. 
There is a little study of geography involved 
in this, but there are many good books pub- 
lished, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and the Pan-American Union can 
help a lot. Give them a chance. They will 
be glad to assist you. 

Learn the relative commercial importance 
of the South American republics. One of the 
first things that will strike you is that the three 
great countries of Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
account for nearly 80% of the foreign trade of 
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South America. Hot worn these lies Uruguay 
which st.uuls about h(th in volume of foreign 
trade OUl oi the ten South Amerii-.wi Republic - 
But do not stop at that. Merely l>ecausethete 
lour Countries account for so murh ol the truth- 
is no reason for assuming that good business 
cannot be done in the other six republics. 
Some trawlers have told me that their best 
work has been done on the markets of lesser 
im|x>rtancc. 

Be logical alnuit the languages. 
How far would you e\|H*ct a for- 
eign salesman to get, speaking no 
English in the I'nited States? Of 
course, a great many people here 
speak foreign languages, and among 
these, or through these, he would 
probably be able to accomplish 
something. Bur how much better 
off he would l>e if he could really 
understand everything that is going 
on about him. and how much easier 
it would be to make customers and 
friends if he were not tongue-tied. 

POLITENESS is chief among the 

1 "habits and customs" of South 
Americans and they generally deal 
fairlv in business. It is also their 
custom toe\|>ect these same habits 
in the j>eop!e they do business With. 
If you can qualify on these the 
other details of habit and custom 
need not concern vou over much. 
The courtesy of South Americans 
is not merely exaggerated su|ht- 
ficially as it is so often pictured in 
our literature and movies. It is 
real; it is inherent. It goes a long 
ways toward compensating the 
traveler for manv of the sacrifices 
he has to make in his periods of 

exile. 

It is a common belief that North 
Americans are very much disliked 
bv South Americans, and that this 
forms a considerable barrier to our 
trade development with them. 
This is very largely an exaggera- 
tion that has Urn fostered by our 
European rivals. 

I will not say that there are no 
sections ol South America where a 
feeling of distrust and resentment 
exists against the United States. 
I have in mind certain of these 
countries through which I have 
traveled over and over again. But 
never in those countries nor in 
any other ol South America have I 
ever suffered any personal affront 
nor interference with mv work; 
nor has any other foreign traveler 
from the United States who has 
conducted himself in a manner not 
to invite affront or interference. 

It is true that European liberality 
in the matter of credits has made 
it difficult for us in the past. It 
is also true that this liberality in 
credits on the part of Europe was carried to 
great extreme; so much so that this was largely 
responsible for the financial crisis that came 
over the greater part of South America just 
prior to the war. When staple lines that 
should be turned over in Irom sixty to ninety 
days arc sold on terms of from six months to 
a year, it is not merchandising; it is lending 
money and inducing over-extension. 

That is just what Kngland and Germany and 
Italy were doing before the wat, in their 
struggle of com|>etition for the South American 
trade. But they were working away from 
this before the opening of the war. On a trip 



I made through a considerable section of 
South and C entral America in the early part of 
1014. a number of Kuropean travelers I met 
Irankly confessed that they were not out tosell. 
They were out to collect, and they were not 
verv hap| >\ over the progress t hey were 



not do business with then] except on terms o( 
cash in New York, or against documents at 
the ports of entry. 

The successful salesman in South America 
should be well grounded in the geography and 
in the economics of the various countries, 



making. I doubt very much if Europeans generalb speaking. If he is, when it comes to 
will be w illing or able to resume this prac tice the matter of establishing agencies or dealer- 
of giving abnormal credits alter the war. ships, he will parcel out his territories intelli- 
gently. But often a man on a 
hurried trip will give to a con- 
cern in Rio the entire republic 
of Brazil, when he should more 
properly divide the count r\ into 
t h ree or f ou r t erri t ories. ' I here 
are sections of Brazil that are less 
remote and easier of access from 
New York than they are from 
Rio. ! - p. -V 

Again, the salesman will give 
the Argentine and Uruguay to one 
house* in Buenos Aires merely be- 
cause these countries lie close to- 
gether. Perhaps he will even throw 
in South Brazil because the Rio 
concern does not want it. I know 
of a case where a house in one of 
the lesser ports of Chile had the 
entire territory of Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru for a well-advertised line. 
Why they ever took such a terri- 
tory it is hard to understand, un- 
less it might have been in the ho|>c 
of unearned profits. 

Most of the manufacturers who 
advertise receive letters applying 
for exclusive territories. The trav- 
eler who takes a file of such letters 
along with him on a trip generally 
finds on reaching the territory', that 
the applicants are but poor dealer- 
ship material. There is a little 
cigar stand in Valparaiso that has 
the exclusive dealership for a well- 
advertised specialty. 

Also, any experienced South 
American traveler can tell you 
about the trick of smothering 
dealerships; how in many cases ex- 
clusive dealerships have been ac- 
cepted by house's that were at the 
same time engaged in pushing a 
parallel line, or at least had little 
or no facilities for actively taking 
up the new line. 




Nine tenths of Peru's highways consist of dizzy mountain trails like this one. 
It is all the cat-like pack animals can do to keep their footing on some of 
them. The picture shows how American goods have to travel in this region — 
and also explains why there is little demand in the Andes for motor trucks, 

bicycles and farm wagons 



The qualified salesman in South America 
must devote much attention to keeping in 
touch with the matter of credits. He, above 
all others, must become an authority on this 
phase of his trade. Business cannot be done 
without credit in South America any more than 
in any other part of the world. There are 
plenty of good concerns there as worthy of 
credit as any houses of like magnitude in the 
United States. I can think of certain houses 
in some of the most uncertain of these South 
and Central American republics whose credit 
I know to be A-i. Yet, I am sure that there 
are many American manufacturers who would 



COM manufacturers feel that 
they cannot afford the expense 
of a traveler for their ow n accounts 
and will give their line to a joint 
traveler representing several lines. 
This might be all very well if the 
lines are not too numerous and 
diversified . and if the traveler really 
stops long enough to give attention 
to each line. But this is rarely the 
case. Even a specialist finds his 
time pretty well taken up with a 

single line. 

The real sales organizer should 
be a specialist. He will not be content w ith 
merely hitting the high spots. It is all very 
well to persuade a house to sign a contract 
and place an initial order. But they have 
£,,t to be taught how to persuade the 
public to take up the new line. This 
is where the real work of the sales organ- 
izer come in. Local material for salesman- 
ship in South America is not .iI.imuI.uk 
They do not make good canvassers as a rule. 
Their conception of salesmanship is more in 
the line of over-the-counter business — of 
giving the public what they want when they 
come and demand it, (Concluded on page 52) 
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* III Time of War, Prepare 

AFT1 R-THI A\ \K is a period which a g i 

r\ main imtfott T* assiduoiislv in. iking as certain 
.1- anv p. hi <»! tin- luture ni.i\ l>e rendered bv 

Ion -thought * ,m ' prep.ir.it ion. 

Japan does not mean to be l>ehiudhanded in this sort of 
enterprise, ft now has a mission in the inited States which 
is endeavoring to discover more about our economic and 
financial tendencies in the post Ix4lum period than we our- 
selves know. Our probable gold reserve alter the war. the 
eminence of New York as an international money market after 
the war, our possible interest «n loreign investments after 
the war are but some of the subject- regarding which the 
mission is trying to gather an 
impression. Thus, we in turn 
liecome the subject of much 
the same kind of scrutiny as 
we have in times past devoted 
to other countries. 

The Japanese are not alone 
in their forehandedness. The 
Norwegians have concluded 
that steamships will Ik* very 
profitable investments and 
they have accordingly filled the 
Bri t ish shipl >u i Id i ng yards w i t h 
so many orders for boats, to 
be constructed when the yards 
are free from government busi- 
ness, that what is to l>e done 
about the situation forms a 
theme for emphatic public 
discussion in England. 

Jn England itself prepara- 
tions for times of peace con- 
tinue in the industrial world. 
Perhaps the latest event has 
been acceptance by the War 

Cabinet of a plan for bringing employers and employees to- 
gether in agreements under which the economic advantages 
attained through war conditions of production may be kept for 
the era of competition which is expected to follow peace. 

Brrnding the Trade Traitor 

BLA< K SHEEP have happened in most families and all 
industries. Both in families and in industries the 
other sheep of the same flock have frequently, for a 
variety of reasons, been dilatory about labeling the recreant 
member for just what he is. 

The manufacturers of hosiery- in Pennsylvania, however, 
have recently given one of their members a taste of what his 
kind may expect. This firm was found to have shipped on a 
South-American order, for women's cotton stockings, "cash 
against documents in New York." a case of articles which had 
little in common beyond the circumstance that they had been 
made on knitting machines. Otherwise, they ranged from 
apparel which were indubitably intended to be men's socks, 
although the intention was very i mp erf ec tly attained, to 
women's hose which departed in erratic fashion from any 
semblance o< conventional dimensions. 

In this instance the American firm's name has not been 
made public, since there seems to be a possibility it was the 
victim of a knave who had purposes of his own to subserve. 
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If sharp practices at the expense ..! l( customer 
several thousand miles aw ay are actually brought 
home t«» an American house, it should be made 

known to its neighbors and to the whole public 
l<-r just what it is. The man who for a bit <>| ^in 
tries to bring the ideals of his fellows into disrepute is a 
tr.iitor .ind should be branded lor all the world to see. 

John Bull Counts i lift Money 

NATIONAL ECONOMY' is the apparent purpose of a 
select committee ol the House of Commons which was 
appointed in July and which at the end of Octohci 
had reached conclusions which it embodied in .i first report. 

A more restrained docu- 



More German Activity? 

Q^AUERKRAUT bids fair, in spite of its name, to 
become a national disb at the Panama Canal. 
The official industrial laboratory at Cristobal has in 
stalled a plant for its manufacture and in advertising 
its new product quotes the Bureau of Chemistry's 
praise of kraut because of its lactic acid and its 
consequent benefit to digestion. The advantages of 
the Canal as a center for distributing a taste for 
kraut over the seven seas are obvious. As yet there 
has been no suggestion of any element of enemy 
propaganda in the kraut-making scheme at thr 
Isthmus. 



nient would be hard to imag- 
ine Perhaps no other sort 
could be expected from .i com- 
mittee that was dealing with 
sodelicateaquestion as theex- 
act location of thedividing line 
between opportunities for 
economy and military pur- 
poses in connection w ith which 
monetary costs cannot enter 
the calculation. 

Money-power, in the care- 
fully stated opinion of the 
committee, is not without 
limit. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee reminds the War Office 
that in its plans there should 
be consideration of finance, — 
perhaps the same sort of con- 
sideration as has been devoted 
to man-power, supplies of ma- 
terials, shipping, and exchange. 
The government has made ex- 
tended inquiries into means 
foi economizing man-power behind the lines in France, 
Egypt, an( l Salonica, and is putting into effect its conclusions; 
the committee wishes something of the same kind with respect 

to money-power. 

The report in turn considers the Ministry of Munitions with 
its great aggregation of establishments turning out the supplies 
of war, the Wheat Commission which in August had a cash 
trading capital of $240,000,000, and the Ministry of National 
Service, which has enrolled 351.0(H) men and 42,000 women, 
finding employment for 44,000 and obtaining loans of 68,000 
men from the Army to work on farms. The last ministry had 
apparently been most free from financial supervision, perhaps 
because its expenditures had been least. The largest item 
was $500,000 for a publicity campaign, and a little more than 
half was spent for advertisements in the newspapers. 

The importance of conserving money-power the committee 
finds concretely in the increasing charge for carrying war loans. 
It estimates that this carrying charge grows by $225,000,000 
everv six months. 

Our Canal Begins Paying for Its Keep 

TIN. PANAMA CANAL apparently has more business 
than at any time in its career as a waterway. Few 
statistics regarding its traffic are now made public, but 
such as are announced show that 1^0 vessels with an aggregate 
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use* 

temhcr. I his represents an annual rate 01 
7,000,000 net tons and tolls at a rate of 
S6.800.000 a vear. 

The proportion of vessels under the more important 
flags shows some of the results of war. Between the open- 
ing of the Canal, on August 15. 1914, and July 1, 1916. 
forty-four percent of the vessels passing through were 
British, 37 American. and 5 Norwegian. In Septeml>er 
of this year the percentages were respectively 34. 30, and 15, 
and Dutch vessels numbered five in the month or almost as 
many as had appeared in the whole of the first year. 

Of course, traffic at the Panama Canal will have to develop 
considerably before it reaches the estimate made in 1914, that 
it would represent 17.000.000 net tons in 1925, and even at the 
rate of September it is not earning interest on the investment 
of $428,000,000, whereas the Sue/ ("anal continues to return 
handsome dividends to its stockholders for their investment 
of $127,000,000 However, our Canal in these davs un- 

mw 

donbtedly brings some handsome returns of an intangible sort. 



Rallying 'Round the Reserve Banks 

A FISCAL AGENT is a very handy thing foi a government 
to have. Our government fought shy of such a con- 
' venience during a good pat t of its career, but by a good 
stroke of luck in 1913 it perceived the error of its former ways. 
The Federal Reserve Syt- 



aie really kmtte 

W hat coordination of the banks in the serv ice of the 
government means appeared in the payment to the gov- 
ernment of the second installment of the Second Liberty Loan 
on November 15. Practically $700,000,000 was then paid to 
the government, and $450. (KM). 000 of it went through New York 
without so much as the drawing of a check; the banks merely 
transferred credits on their books. Against $1 74,000,000 more 
thev set off certificates of indebtedness which have become due 
at the Treasury. The New York Reserve Hank stated that 
only $48,000,000 of the payment involved cash or drafts 



Crash -Goes Another Idol 

rTnHE BANK OF ENGLAND, the first of the 



great 



tern by which we more or less 
miraculously came in 1913, af- 
ter discussions that got as far 
afield as corn- tassel " cur- 
rency, affords a great instru- 
mentality of government. 
The twelve reserve banks be 

come the agencies through 
which loans are issued and 
fhey place at the govern- 
ment's disposal with a mini- 
mum of dislocation of or- 
dinary business the proceeds 
of loans and the returns 
taxes. That thc\ are no mean 
agencies appears in the billion 
and a half of gold reserve they 
held on Noveml>er 16 and 
their total resources on the 
same date of $.1.01 2.0(H), 000 
l ast June, when pavments on 
bofldl and pavments of taxes 
came together the reserve 
Sanks s.iu the business 

through This autumn there was a liquidation bv holders 
of stocks w hu h t«» years ago would have proved widely dis- 
turbing l<< be sure, bankers themselves have contributed 
greatly to the rase with which great situations have l»een 
handled, but the\ have found the reserve bank- a center 
around which to rally 

I he New York Reserve Hank is naturally predominant 
Its strength is evident from the circumstance that the average 
loans, discounts, and investments of its iuciiiIht banks m 
New York < itv during the week ended November 17 aggre 
Hated $ M S7, 000, 000. when . is those o( non-member state 
banks and trust companies were $208,000,000 In other 
words, the banking facilities in our jrreat financial center 



Shades of Commodore Perry! 

POMMON Selling Agencies for foreign trade 
would probably be one of the development* 
amonjc American exporter* if the Senate would pats 
the Webb bill. 

The Japanese do not have to await any such legis- 
lation. Recent incorporation in Canada of the 
"Associated Industries of Japan." which is under 
stood to represent some one hundred sixty Japanese 
manufacturers, calls attention to the circumstance 
that foreign competitors have no difficulty in enter- 
ing the North American markets with the very kind 
of cooperation among themselves that American 
manufacturers at present hesitate to undertake for 
their own export trade 



I European banks allied with government, and for two 
hundred years the center of England's financial power, 
is coming in for a little criticism among its friends at home. 
The occasion for the discussion is the renewal of the charter. 
Quaintly enough, after we have become confirmed in the habit 
of looking upon the Hank of England somewhat jealously as a 
paragon, the critics intimate we have surpassed their own 
institution. For its reform, they say, "the American Federal 
Reserve System will provide an example and guide. It con- 
tains the l>est elements, collected after elaborate study, of all 
the banking systems of the world. There lies our eventual 
remedy." Like other reformers, these critics are enthusiastic. 

No matter how gratifying 
this comparison mav be to our 
own vanity, the critic* have a 
further shock or two in 
store for us. Thev declare it 

mw 

is not a merchants' bank, 
although we have alwavs 
supposed exactly the con- 
trary. According to their 
point of view, the "mer- 
chants" are mostlv bill ac- 
ccptors directors of railways 
and insurance companies, 
brewers, hop merchants, wine 
importers, and international 
financiers. This part of the 
argument they cap with the 
Mali m» lit that there ««• no! .« 
trained (tanker on the direc- 
torate. 

In the general indictment 
there are some sperific.it i««ns of 
detail. The Rank is charged 
with holding large amounts of 
foreign bills "in cold storage. "* 
After our panic of 1007 had demonstrated an efficiency in its 
store of gold, it i* a I lege* 1 not to have taken steps to arrange 
with other British banks for an increase in metallic reserves 
It is even said •«» have CM f fed so Car the prorrvs of nnanc 
ing international trade and keeping foreign exchangr open 
that foreigners were provided with British money to manu 
facture foreign goods th.it competed with lintish. products 
made by the very depositors who** money was the Imsii of 
the advances! 

The Hank and its friends do not appear as \rt to have made 
a rejoinder Meanwhile, the sum and substance of the matter 
mav l>e that Englishmen mav U* demonstrating their loyalty 
to the Anglo s a \on principle of getting (C*ntt—*d *n fof* j6) 
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Hon. Congressman and the Peoples Money 
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WHI N he arranged his •erne 
lor " The I aM Christmas 
Tret*." James lane Allen 
portrayed the lime "when 
th- cold at the north mill have movent 
ao far southward; the cold at the 
south will have moved so far north* 
ward, the cold in the upper air mill 
ha\r moved s*> fardomnmard. that 
the three mill meet and when they 
meet there mill lie for the earth one 
whiteness, one silence — all troubled 
and untroubled things mill he at 
rest," 

Coming back to here and now, 
the geographical collapse l>\ cold 
see ins somehow to rh> me mith the mis- 
carriage of the popular game of get- 
ting ahead as practiced in j>eacc times 
That it was only a game mre in t he 
famiK alma\s knew, however foreigners may 
have misjudged us. Hut the \aluc ol com- 
modities has moved up so high; the valueof 
human life has moved domn so lorn ; and all 
around the pressure ol the task ahead is so 
heavy, that troubled aspirations for gain are 
mell nigh at rest Most Americans feel now 
that they are engaged in a big pooling enter 
prise, and admit individual gains on h by way 
of pride in the amount of taxes they are paying 
to the Government. 

What will become of the Honorable Con- 
gressman whose care it has l>ccn to harp upon 
the people's money? He mill awaken, or else 
he will never know what hap|>ened to him. 
If gentlemen cry out that the people are 
anxious about horn* their money is being spent, 
gentlemen pe rf e c tly well knom- that the 
people are not anxious. Congress is expected 
to spend money, plenty of it; and Con- 
by this time pretty^ mell knows it. 

It's the Principle 



ON a day in May, when 
the Senate Finance 
Committee took up the con- 
sideration of the first xvar 
revenue bill, a gentleman 
who stated that he repre- 
sented 55 per cent of the in- 
dustries upon which the 
United States depended to 
equip the Army si>oke thus. 

Mr. James A. Emery, 
representing the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Founders Asso- 
ciation and the National 
Metal Trades Association of 
the United States: — There are 
very many matters in this 
measure in mhich we are in- 
terested, but we arc more con- 
cerned m the principle upon 
mhich this lax is to be laid 
than upon the amount of Un- 
tax that is to be levied. 



AUTOMOBILE manu- 
■^Macturers, for example, 
were hurt in their feelings 
more than in their pockets 
on account of the company they mere com- 
pelled to keep in the tax bill : 

Mr. Frederick I. Barrows, representing the 
Lexington Automobile Co.: — I think the public is 
making a mistake and I think the committee is 
making a mistake when they put the auto- 
mobile into a class along mith things that are of 
no utility at all — for instance, with chewing 



In the Intimacy of Committee Hearings on 
Taxes Me Comes Face to Face with the Mat' 
Who Pays the Freight, Discovers the Impor- 
tance of Tidille-de-W inks and Soldiers' 
Amusements, Learns What the Automobile 
Maker Thinks of the Movies, How the ( linema 
Magnate Scorns Chewing Cum and Marks 
the Breaking of the Vicious Circle through 
Haughtv Silence of the Chicle Interests 



<>nee a month, and if we could make 
5 \ht cent during ihe coming year on 
mhat I cm ii turn over I mould lie tu klrd 
to death. J do not know much about 
• Univ. hut I d«i know that mhen the) 
telegraph us from .ill ovei the country 
to hold up their orders until they knom 
m hat is hap|M -ning that it mean* a vci\ 
serious rr>n«ht>on Jo/ us u> handle. 



liy MARY E. LAZENBY 

gum and moving pictures. If there is an accident 
ol any kind to a train, you get your automobile 
domn there and if there is a wreck you bring 
t hi ixi people home and take care of them. If 
m>hu-Ihh|\ ix >i< k in your family, Vou ( all for 
your ph\xi< ian and he has an automobile and in 
able to get to you quickly. Suburban residence 
has become possible for people mho formerly 
lived in congested parts of the large * 1 1 it - and 
who are now enabled to live in the suburbs be 
cause of the automobile, even where they are 
within or without the reach of the trolley lines. 

1 wonder how in the world a $5<M»,(MM) company 
i s going to bu\ S5(M) ( (MK),(MM) worth ol material, 
mith the market going domn for automobiles and 
people paying, "I guess the (government does 
not want us to use automobiles baciUM it is not 
patriotic to use them." I do not believe the 
Congo ss of the In it id St at ex v\ill tell the people 
that this neicssity lor health and for business 
purjoses is in the same class with whiskey. 
I do not know but nhaf I like whiskcv I would 

^r 

not say — but I will sa\ this, that I do not think 
that we are on a par with that. Here is a busi- 
ness where there are 250 or 3(M) men who are 
putting together the stuff that 50(H) men arc 
building in different parts of the country. Dow n 
in Mississippi they saw up the wood for our 




The automobile men want to know il the senator* would like to travel in wheelbarrows 



frames; other parts are made in Pennsylvania 
and some of them in Connecticut. We buy a lot 
of stuff there. There are 450 different classes of 
material go into our little automobile, and if we 
are shy one of them — bingo! me can not ship! 

My main business is not to talk, but I do know 
how to get this stuff together and get it matched 
up, and to turn this stuff over to the extent of 
the amount of our capital stork of $500,000 about 



Mk Simmons, of the Senate Finance 
Committee:— Perhaps a lot of fxoplc 
have derided to stop using automobiles 
ami are going to get 1 oidx 

Mk B\ knows. That might be 
so. If the Senate wants us to do 
something else besides make automo- 
biles, and let them ride in w hcclbanows, 
just let us knom. We do not want to 
stand back on any pro|>o*ition of that 
kind. 

When the first news of the war came we tele 
graphed a positive offer of our services to this 
(Government Jf you think the tax is n >t high 
enough we are not standing back on th it, but we 
do want to be treated .is other manufacturers, 
and we do want you to rerogm/e this product of 
ours as a necessity, a useful thing, and not a 
harmful thing. 

On the Importance of Being Amused 

^1 K >WM EN, music venders, and motion 
^ pictttit concerns do not wish to evade the 
tax; but they rcall\ would like to see it applied 
so as not to interfere mith the necessity of the 
people to be amused, even in war time. "If 
my son can die for his country, surely I can 
singfor it, " is Harry Lauder's melancholy task 
of merrymaking. It is a dignified and a 
serious business, that of amusing the people; 
and those mho follow it (\vsire to be taken 
seriously, as witness herewith: 

Mr. Joh\ M Km ly, repre- 
senting Ringling Bros., Bar- 
num ft Bailey, Adam Fore- 
paugh and Sells Bros; — What 
are they going to do mith the 
horses and elephants and 
other animals-' They cat 
their heads off if they are re- 
tired. So the show must go 
on. and these men will strive 
to have tfi.it show go on and 
bear its burdens, and collect 
for the (iovernment its reve- 
nues, as long as a camel bears 
a hump or a zebra wears a 
stripe. And a patriotic effort 
will be made to roller* for the 
Government any tax you may 
impose 

Mr. WtLUAM A. Brady, 
President of National Asso- 
ciation of Motion IVture 
Industries: — In your present 
trouble, as patriots, we are 
milling to be taxed as much 
as any other industry in the 
country. But we do not 
want to l>e looked upon as wc 
apparently are by a gentle- 
man mho spoke for an in- 
dustry a moment ago, when 
he said 11 Don't tax us; tax 
motion pictures and chewing 
gum 99 We resent that We are are spec table in- 
dustry. We have artists and we have authors. 
Wc have Sir Gilbert Parker, me have Sir Herbert 
Tree, and SirGfeOAB Alexander; we have the lead- 
ing actresses of the United States, the leading 
actors of the United States, the leading news- 
pftptt men of the United States, the leading 
authors of the United States, writing for the 
screen. By mhat right does that gentleman say. 
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"Tax chewing gum ami mot ion pictures? 
The motion-picture business is just as respect- 
able as the automobile business. It has had 
fewer failures. . . . 

If it is true that Mary Pickford is getting 
$1, 000,000a year, then Mary Pickford is going to 
pav $vv\0(H) this year to the United States 
Government. If it is true that Douglas I air- 
banks is making $1,000,0<X>, he will pay $.*.U f 000 
this year to the t'nited States (Government. 
That comes directly from the motion picture 
business it you get it from the actors; and we 
hope you do, because the actors are getting it all. 
[Laughter ] You say, and very right- 

fully say, "(ientlemen, you must be making an 
awful lot of money, because we read so much 
about it in the newspapers. " Showman's brag 
and bluster ' The nat ural inclination of t he 
showman is to exaggerate by 1000 per tent. 
We have a great national figure who indulges in 
that same practice, a nat ural- born showman. 
(Laughter.] 

Senator Thomas. We will tax him. 

Mr. L. B, B.VKTLETT, President of National 
Piano Manufacturers' Association. If there is 
anv time in the historv of the Nation when we 
need to keep up the spirits of our people, when 
they must have suitable entertainment and recre- 
ation, it is now. I know of nothing that con- 
tributes more to the peace of mind and to the 
happiness of the people than music. It is con- 
sidered essential in the hospitals for the wounded. 
They are even using it in the insane hospitals. 
It is being recognized as a very valuable agent in 
that direction. Let us not burden it any more 
than we are obliged to. 

If I had time I could give you the whole history 
of how this piano business is handled, but my 
time, I imagine, is about up, and you might not 
be interested. 

The Chairman [Senator SimmonsJ. The 
clock has stopped 

Mr. Bartlett. I have been told my face 
would stop a clock, but I did not think my voice 
would 

Provision for the Invalids 

^ff^HE soothing click of millions of knitting 
■ needles might put sanitariums out of busi- 
ness, were it not for the ghastly contingency 
mentioned by the Superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane as he appears 
before the Appropriation! Committee to ask 
for money to enlarge his accommodations: 

Dr. White. We have the right to expect at 
least 1000 insane for every 500,000 that are 
added to the Army under ordinary conditions, 
and we know from what has been experienced in 
Canada, if we arc to expect the same conditions 
that the Canadians have had, that approximately 
20 per cent of the troops that are invalided home 
are mental and nervous cases. They have 
brought home something like 40,000 troops. 
So that we .ire bound to have a very considerable 
number of them 

The Ch mrman [Mr. Fitzgerald) of the 
Appropriations Committee. Forty thousand 
invalided troops? 

WHITS, Yes; that number has been sent 
home on their hospital ships, and 20 per cent of 
those are mental and nervous cases. We also 
know that the English and French did not make 
adequate provision beforehand for their insane 
and they have had a great deal of trouble with 
them as a result. 

A Champion of Three-Fingered Mike 

T^HE publisher! and the Secretary of War 

A enter their plea for the necessity of keeping 
the civilian and military population mentally 
diverted, with identical observations as to the 
development of taste: 

Professor J. W. Linn, of Chicago. There 
are millions and millions of our people who don't 
get as far as the high schools. They are a tre- 
mendous force in the Nation. And they will 
either read, to start, what you call poor stuff, and 
what is poor stuff, or they won t read at all. 
Which do you prefer, gentlemen? When I was 



a boy there were not so main magazines, so I 
re&d books; but what books ' ( iood books ' 
Why, when I was on my good behaviour I read 
I Ian > Cast le man, and t he Klsie books and < Miver 
Opt u .and \ou know what the\ were like. When 
1 wasn't, I read nit kel novels Three-Fingered 
Mike, or a limket ol Blood. They are hard to 
get now; the magazines have driven them out. 
The point is that I established the reading habit 




"We will tax him" 



on poor stuff; then I read better stuff; now I can 
take even the Congressional Record and under- 
stand quite a good deal of it. [Laughter.] 

If you say to your country population, "Here, 
we'll cut off these magazines and newspapers," 
they won't read at all ; and you will strangle them 
as surely as you would strangle a baby if you said, 
"Here, we ll cut off your supply of milk and 
water, and you can either eat bread or starve," 
You give the baby what it can digest and by and 
by it can eat bread. You let these people start 
the reading habit, and by and by they will get 
up to Shakespeare and the Congressional 
Record. 

One of the famous adages of Ben Franklin was 
that a full bag stands erect, (ientlemen, the 
publishers' bag is not very full to-day. The 
only thing we have that we can boast of is our 
courage, and we will ask you, Mr. Chairman, to 
let us keep our courage, so that the bag may 
stand erect with courage, full of patriotism for our 
work. 

Digging Out the Glooms 

THE Chairman [Mr. Fitzgerald). What is 
- the importance of providing for these eontin- 
uous performances, as I suppose they are, at 
these training * amps.'' 

Secretary Baker. It is very important . 
I have had some personal experience with that. 
There are two or three regiments in camp around 
Washington at this time, and the effort has been 
made to supply them with amuse 'incuts, such as 
singing and more or less amateur performances, 
and some volunteers from the professional stage 
have given entertainments for the young men, and 
it has proved to be an exceedingly valuable 
thing. It is valuable in preventing homesick- 
ness and in wearing away the tedium of un- 
occupied leisure, which is somet hing I hat dest ro\ s 
the spirit and morale of troops. 

The ( mwkman [Mr. Fitzgerald]. Is it the 
purpose to have in these camps sullicient enter- 
tainment and amusement to make it less im- 
perative for the men to go on leave? 

Secreiarn Maker. Yes, sir; the purpose is 
to make camp life more satisf)ing. 

The Chairman. And it is in the interest of 
morale and discipline? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fosdick is at the head of 
the committee? 



Secretary Baker. Yes, sir; he is at the head 

of that committee. Col. Pierce, who is here, is 
a member of it, and he may be able to recall 
additional items thai they have in mind. 

Col. I'ikr< E. There are moving picture 
shows and all sorts of entertainments of that 
kind, just as they have on the western front in 
I rani e to-day. They have it in order to keep 
up the spirits and morale of the men. 

Secretary Baker. There is one very in- 
interesting thing that ought to be stated; The 
early British experiments at recreation and 
entertainment in the camps were of a very light 
variety, but gradually, at the instance of the 
men themselves, the recreational aitivitics be- 
came more and more serious and more and more 
valuable to the men. That is to say, where they 
would start out by supplying minstrel shows, the 
men after a little while grew tired of the minstrel 
shows and wanted more serious things and more 
helpful things brought to them. Consequently 
we believe that the activities of this committee 
will lead to a constant improvement in the char- 
acter of the entertainments and in their help- 
fulness to the men, both while in the Army and 
after they leave the Army. 



Keeping the Sailor Happy 

A ND the Navy needs money, too, to keep 
its men amused. u Be good and you will 
be happy" does not work half as well as the 
other wav anmnd. 

The Chairman [Mr. Fitzgerald). You have,, 
all told, in the Navy, in round numbers, about 
200,000 men? 

Commander Ovekstreet. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you want half as much 
money as the W ar Department wants to amuse 
a million men? 

Commander Overstreet. This will allow an 
average of something like SI. 50 per man. As the 
Army will have larger numbers in their camps 
the average cost per man would be less. . . 

The Chairman. How is the estimate of 
$250,000 arrived at? 

Commander Overstreet. We figure that we 
will have about 25 stations; that we would give an 
average of about $10,000 to each. The stations 
will average about 5,000 men. Of course, the 
Navy Department will prorate the money. It 
is hard to keep the men contented and happy, 
and if you give them baseball for the daytime 
and moving pictures at night, it is very desirable. 

The Chairman. Does that have any appreci- 
able effect on the discipline? 

Comm \ndkr Overstreet. Yes, sir. If we 
can not furnish the amusement, they will want 
to go on liberty and go looking for trouble. 
If you can furnish them with the moving pictures 
at night, they are contented to stay at home. 
It is the old problem of amusing them at home 
rather than letting them go out and go into the 
saloons and get into trouble. If you can content 
your men in these camps, it means a great deal 
for discipline. This question of liberty, letting 
the men go out, to be gone over night, is a hard 
thing to handle in handling the enlisted men. 
I have seen men on the ships at the New York 
yard fairly contented if you give them amuse- 
ment at night. When you are near a city — I 
have been aboard ships in the New York yard a 
great many times — it is a hard problem to keep 
lour or live hundred men on board the ship at 
night when the lights of the city can be seen by 
all of them; and the same thing applies to the 
camp, it t he> are at a place w here no amusement 
is going on. In the fleet they have been able 
to keep the men contented and happy by having 
the great baseball fields. They have baseball 
tournaments and competitions between ships and 
on the ships between divisions of the men, YYe 
have 70 or 80 men to each gun division. If you 
have eight gun divisions on a ship, you can get 
competition between them. That works for the 
good spirit of the ship. If you con work up a 
good spirit, you are bound to have a good ship. 
The happy ships are always the mo*i efficient 
ones. That is the secret of an efficient ship- 
to keep the men happy and amused 
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Santa Claus Still Neutral 

tp\ I N il Efee pOWH-Up has to curtail his 

allowance oi s|M»ri>. tin- young American 

must nut be deprived of his Christmas toys 
in deference to thoughtless phrasing in a war 
tax bill : 

J uould like to suggest 'hat " l place of "names 
and parts of names " you insert "sport and ath- 
letic nanus and parts ol such names," which 
removes some toys and nanus for little children 
what now hears down upon thai class of articles. 
I am sure what they intended to say was cioipiet 
and dominoes and names of skill which are used 
l»\ adults, and not names for little children. 

We are entirely reach to pax <nn fax ii|Km any 
of these thinns here which are mentioned, upon 
any of the sporting-goods itemi that we make, 
entirely ready, and in that Ha^s an named a good 
many names or subjects which we do mane/ 
laeture. But we are sure, from the omission to 
tax toys l thai there was no intention to tax lilt I* 
children's games, like authors, tiddle-de- winks, 
old maid, snap, and sin h articles; and really il 
they were taxed, they beinn highly competitive 
goods, there would really be no profit left upon 
that large portion of the business. We arc quite 
willing to pay on ping-pong, diaholo, checkers, 
backgammon, and croquet, and all the other 
articles which are named there. 

The War Merits of Millinery 

CHAUTAUQUA orators and trade papers 
are alike- patriotic: but whether gentlemen 
appreciate the merits of the millinery trad* 
papers is open to question: 

SENATOR STONE. Would it be possible to tax 

( hautauqua orators a certain percentage of their 
receipts without passing it on to the consumers 
of the oratory? (Laughter.) 

SENATOR La FolLETTE. I paid an income tax 
on $10,000 on earnings two years on the Chau- 
tauqua platform. 

Senator (iore. We are willing to pay a fair 
tax, 

Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin, Vice-President of 
Associated Business Papers, spoke thus: Millin- 
ery — does that mean anything to you gentlemen? 
No; but it means a lot to your wives. It means 
to the citizens of America that when a Jady steps 
off of the train at Grand t Vntral Station you c an 
not tell from the hat she has on whether she comes 
from Peoria, III., or Boston, Mass. [Laughter.] 
It is because of the service of the trade pafwrs 
that give the fashions from one end of the coun- 
try to the other that makes it possible. It 
unifies U6 and helps to make us one people. 

P!ven so frail an agency as millinery need 
not be ignored in the unification process at a 
time when stock in crowns, the historic 
unifiers, is tumbling. Hut when the force of 
unselfish patriotism, feeling its way in the 
country now, is fully awake, all lesser agencies 
may become insignificant. 

AN Knglish review comments thus upon 
• our position in the war: 
" He (President Wilson) obviously cares 
little for material advantages, and in his eyes 
his American republic is not of this world. 
He entered upon (he war in the spirit of the 
Knights Templar. From the White House, a 
shrine set apart, any surprises may issue. 
We, the allied nations, have arrived at a stage 
of the war when we shall have to accept what 

President Wilson offers America's 

ideals are not ours. We have to pretend 
f hat they are. but they are not. 



"America max be right, lor she is great and 

young, white England is great, but old, and 

France is older still. We in Kugland cling, 
and so does France, to material gains, to the 
OUtward and visible signs of victory, K« 
concilemettt ol our ideas with those of Presi- 
i lent V\ ilsi m is essent ial to any enduring peat e, 
Inn n is so difficult that only an unprejudiced 

mind can hope to find the way. . . France 
and Kugland require, at the present juncture, 
rulera \\ ho are voting. f< 



1 1 is the same with the I lonorable ( "ongrcss- 
man; he- requires to be young enough to 
learn a new vocabulary, for some of his old 
phrases have become obsolete since the second 
of last April. Luckily, the spirit ol Youth 
abounds in Congress, and particularly among 
BOflte of the older men. One- indication of 
this is their quick adaptability in the use of the 
word billion as applied to money. "Anything 
under a million the office box can handle, 
observed one < >f t hem. 



Business Faces the Actuality of War 

The Contribution ol* Industry to an Allied Victory and Preparation for Peace Will 
Be the Keynotes of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Cnited States To He Held in Marc h 



D UK INC, three days of the week of 
March I*. ]<)iS. the Sixth Annual 
Meeting ol the ( 'ham her of Com- 
merce nt the I'nited States will be- 
held in Chicago. 
Two years ago, or even a year ago, such an 

announcement would not haxe aroused much 
more than passing interest in those not 
members of the Chamber. The events of the 
past ten months, however, haxe enabled t he- 
organization to proxe its mettle before the 
xv hole world. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting was in session in 
Washington when Germany took the ac tion 
\x hich made war with the Cnited States 
inevitable. I'p to that time, the general 
public xv a 9 likely to look upon these meetings 
merely as gatherings of business men for the 
disc ussion of problems of trade. The more 
splendid ( haracter of this movement, howexer, 
for the unification of the business men of the 
country xvas made manifest by the dramatic 
dex'clopments of the last days of January of 
this year. 

At the very beginning of the greatest crisis 
in our history, the business men of the country 
were united. There was one voice to speak 
for the business of the country. It spoke for 
patriotism before profits, for sacrifice on the 
part of everyone (business men included), for 
unflinching support of the government, come 
what might, cost what it might. 

That meeting gave shape and direction to 
the course of the business man in this war, and 
the fruits of its work have been apparent in a 
thousand xvays. The public has become more 
familiar with the purposes and activities of the 
Chamber, and appreciates the fact that what 
it stands for is the unification of all our re- 
sources and energies and their effective use in 
the country's welfare. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting saw war as a 
j>ossibility. It counseled business as to what 
it should do for the common good in the event 
war did come. It had before it the lessons of 
our past conflicts. It had before it the 
lessons taught by the present war in Europe up 
to that time. What it had to say, however, 
was more or less prophetic. It could only try 
to forecast the future, speculate as to what 
that future xvas to bring forth, see. as well as 
possible, the situation which xvar xvould create, 
and lay plans to meet it. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting will see war as 



an actuality. It will know by experience what 
conditions haxe resulted. It will know better 
xvhat action on the part of business is required 
\\ bik the programme for the meeting has not 
yet been arranged, it is sale to say that war 
will he the great topic of discussion how 
business men can and should contribute to the 
national defense, how they should prepare for 
the period of reconstruction which will come 
with jx*ace. 

Business Makes Recommendations 

ACTING on the principles which led to its 
organization, and under the immediate 
impulse of its dedication at the Fifth Annual 
Meeting 60 complete and unselfish cooperation 
with the government in war work, the Na- 
tional Chamber has given its service a free 
hand to ex erx thing which could promote the 
general good. It has a long record of un- 
selfish endeavor to review at its next gathering, 
and more seasoned plans to lay for the future 
Two subjects which have engaged the atten- 
tion not only of the National Chamber but of 
each of its more than 900 constituent organiza- 
tions xx ill no doubt receive consideration at the 
coming meeting. Those subjects are railroad 
regulation and the control of prices during 
xvar the first a question of tremendous im- 
portance not only during war but afterwards, 
the second of vital importance as a war 
measure. 

Both of these matters have been thoroughly 
gone into by committees of the National 
Chamber and voted on by the organization 
members. In each case, a Chamber policy 
has been formulated, a national policy adopted 
bv the business men of the country. 

On both these questions the recommenda- 
tions of the committee were sustained by an 
overwhelming majority. These recommenda- 
tions, with the vote, follow. It should be 
borne in mind that these are not expressions of 
opinion by individuals, but by organizations, 
the result disclosing the mind of approximately 
half a million of the most intelligent and 
prognwsixe men "I the <oumr\ engaged in 
commerce and industrv. 

Railroad Regulation 

\\ r l 1 H regard to railroad regulation, the 
* * committee recommended that: 
Provision l>e made tor federal regulation of 
the issuance of rail- (Concluded on page 30) 
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The Question of the 

Where the Program Stands, What Is Being 
Must Be Done If We Are To Hold Our 
Scarred Plains of Northern France 

JT. Waimvrrtrht Evans 



Ships 

Done, and What 
Sector on the 





THE biggest, most difficult job in the 
world to-day is the task of saving 
civilization by the building °f ships. 
We need nearly eleven million tons 
more of ships right now than we have. The 
Shipping Board believes one million tons can 
be built by March, and possibly six million 
by the fall ot 191 8 and the rest must come 
later. But no man can say with certainty 
that this can be done. It depends on many 
things — labor, material, adequate organiza- 
tion, and — at bottom — on the men who will 
guide the work; that is, on the Shipping Board 
and the ship-builders. 

The shipping men, as compared to the tre- 
mendous t.i-^k ahead of them, are a mere 
handful. They represent an industry which 
we have for a half century neglected and failed 
to develop, and thus it happens that this 
res|wnsibility, this unequalled opportunity, 
by some irony of fate, has come upon them un- 
prepared. They have it all to do. They must 
build from the ground up. Comparatively 
unorganized and undeveloped, lac king equip- 
ment and the machinery for concerted action, 
they must almost in a twinkling multiply the 
shipping industry by fifteen. 
Can it be done? 

The answer is that it must be done, and is 
being done; and if progress seems to be slow 
it must be remembered that the start of a great 
enterprise is necessarily slow. We shall do it; 
it will be an epic achievement. 

I recently looked at a body of them gathered 
in conference in Washington, and listened 
while they discussed their problems. And 
as the 6ize of their task and the greatness of 
their burden (.one home to me, I realized 
almost with despair that alter .ill ihev are 



just men -not supermen. But they have it 
to do; and when they have done it. as the\ 
surety will, it will need a Homer to sing their 
Iliad. 

It is for them, with the coo|>eration, 
guidance, and backing of the Government, to 
pick, choose, and decide. Time is precious; 
mistakes will be costly and may be disastrous. 
They know it j and the whole nation must 
learn it, so that it may stand ready to fetch 
and carrv at the call. 

And that call it runs even now along the 
whole Atlantic seaboard from Maine to 
Texas, and it comes fully as loud Irom the great 
Northwest. And it isn't merely the seaboard 
that feels the pull of it. Material, supplies ot 
every kind, labor in abundance all these are 
setting in a strong current toward the ship- 
yards; and there isn't a channel of our in- 
dustrial and social life thai is not feeling the 
pull of it. 

Producers who have never thought of con- 
necting themselves with ships or the making 
of ships, are converting their factories and 
their methods to supply what is asked for. 
A maker of dairy outfits in ( irand Rapids finds 
himself turning out ventilator hoods; a manu- 
facturer of rivets finds his orders climbing the 
curve with a rise ot forty-five degrees; a 
stationary* engines man changes his methods to 
turn out marine engines; and his call for ma- 
terial wherewith to do his work is hit from 
the copper mines of Michigan, to the coal 
fields ot V irginia. 

A Steel Hungry World 

T^I I K railroads need steel plate; but our 
output of steel plate is 1,850,000 tons a 
\ rat . and 1 he go\ ei nmcnl ha^ taken 1 /w m >j m h i 



tons of that. And there isn't a man in the 
Country who doesn't feel it. either in the 
inability of his grocer to supply him with 
some trilling luxury marked "non-preferred" 
on the shipping lists, or some necessity, like 
coal, for which there seems to be not enough 
cars to meet the need. 

The forests of the South and the Northwest 
feel it too. Five hundred million feet of 
southern pine, one-sixth of our yearly output, 

being rushed to the coast for wooden ships — 
and that demand will steadily increase as our 
capacity for shipbuilding grows. 1 luge 
shipments of Douglas fir are being carried b\ 
the hard-pressed railroads from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic coast that there may be a 
sufficiency of the big logs for keels, frames, and 
keelsons which t he sou t hern forests find it 
hard to supply. 

New Keels for the Pacific 

CTKKL plate is pouring in a steady stream 
^ toward the yards ot the Northwest, w here 
they are building steel ships already at a 
tremendous rate because they began work on 
ships long before the eastern yards got into 
action the cause being the withdrawal of ship* 
from the Pacific coast for the Government. 

Great yards are being built at many points 
along the Atlantic Coast for the construction 
<»! fabricated ships, capable of being put to- 
gether like a Ford car. They will be of 7,000 
tons burden, shier-sided, flat-bottom, clums\ 
looking boxes, but capable of skimming the 
surface of the ocean at the rate of 16 knots — 
the speed necessary for dodging the ubiquitous 
submarine. We shall w ant 450 or 500 of them 
just as soon as the> can be launched, so that 
we may get without delay the tonnage urgently 
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required for our immediate needs — about 
three and a half million tons. 

To assist in the standardization work. Mr. 
Henry Ford has recently Ixvome connected 
with the Shipping Board, so that the (iovern- 
ment may have the benefit of his experience. 

One of these great fabricating plants now in 
the process of construction is already an- 
nouncing that it will need 25.000 men. and 
that it will want them soon. And those 
figures lead at once to another phase of the 
task these men are undertaking. Ship workers 
are not to be picked up on every corner. There 
was a day when the At lan tic seaboard swarmed 
with ship carpenters, men capable of laying a 
keel or making a belaying pin. They had 
scores of specialties, every one of them calling 
for a high degree of skill and long training. 

Wanted: More Carpenters 

HPO-DAY it would be possible to put what 
A is left of that generation into one small 
room. With the disappearance of our mer- 
chant marine from the seas, their trade went 
practically out of existence. So here we are, 
with scores of contracts out for wooden ships; 
and the problem ahead of training men for 

the work. | 4 < 4 * < 4 I I M 

It is the same with the steel ships. *\Ve 
need, according to the Dapartment of Labor, 
150,000 men, 30,000 of them common laborers 
and helpers; 60,000 semi-skilled men, such as 
riveters and the like, who simply have to be 
taught a process; and 60,000 craftsmen, skilled 
men who know their work from start to finish. 

That requirement would give all the men 
needed and care for a normal turn-over 
besides. At present the turnover is about 
300%, at which rate, to get our quota, we 
would have to find about 600,000 men— a thing 
practically impossible. 

Unless that great turn-over can be reduced 
to something like reasonable proportions, the 
labor problem of the shipyards can't be solved. 
In that alone the ship-builders have a man- 
sized job on their hands; and the 
task is further ^complicated by evjry 



ramified question that the present restive 
conditions ol labor can produce. 

The reduction of the turn-over will probably 
have to be accomplished with the aid of the 
Government. What the present trouble 
amounts to is this: 

Out of, say, five men employed, two are 
discharged as incompetent by the foreman, 
two get disgusted and quit because the job, 
wages, or something else doesn't suit ; and one 
stays. The cause is partly haphazard methods 
of employing men, without regard to their 
fitness for the jobs they are put into; and this 
is true of practically all of the expert and un- 
experl men employed who have had no previ- 
ous acquaintance with shipyard work. 

Tom^et the problem of placing men where 
they will fit, a unique training school was 
opened on November 15 by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation at Newport News, Virginia, 
under the direction of O. O. McSarry. To 
this school and to others like it which will be 
started before long, the shipyards are re- 
quested by the Government to send a steady 
stream of their best skilled men. The Gov- 
ernment will pay five dollars a day to the yards 
for each mm. These expert craltsmen will 
then spend six weeks at the school, not learn- 
ing new things about their trades, but learn- 
ing how to impart their knowledge to new and 
untrained men. Most of these men know how, 
bill they are lost when it comes to telling what 
they knaw to somebody else. 

Hurry-up Vocational Courses 

AT the end Jof his six weeks' training the 
craftsman returns to his yard, and there 
takes in hand the new men to wh >m the fore- 
man has never hitherto had time to give 
proper individual attention and instruction. 
He becomes a sort of assistant foreman. He 
gives guidance to the novice, showing him the 
various processes as the need arises. If the 
new man doesn't fit, he isn't discharged. 
He is tried out somewhere else; and every 
elTort i^ made to place him/vherc his pre- 

(Continued on page 38) 





The big problem in building wooden tonnage is the shortage of ship carpenters. American ingenuity has 
helped out by coming forward with this new planer and shaper. In dressing the rough Douglas fir knees used 
for braces, the planer can finish eleven in fifteen minu cs— a job that would require twenty hours hand work 

by two men 
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Housing 397 Acres of Industries 
On 200 Acres of Ground 



Old Man Science 
is the Magician 
Called in by This American City 
to Build Its New Factory Center 



PETER HELE, thi l6tfa century Nurem- 
berg clockmaker, was olten at a loss to 
tell the time of day, because he couldn't 
carry one of those ponderous clocks of his 
around with him. Perhaps he gossiped too 
long that da\ with a neighbor and was late 
in keeping an appointment; at any rate, he 
stopped clockmaking long enough to look a 
little more closely into the mechanism of a 
timepiece and discovered that by substituting 
a spring for the weight he could make a clock 
small enough to carry in his pocket. So came 
the watch into existence, and from being a 
prince's luxury it has become Everyman's 
necessity, because in supplying his own want 
Peter Hele supplied the universal 
need of mankind to know the time ■ 
■o'day. 

The City of Minneapolis is the 
Peter Hele of this story. Its business 
men saw industrial establishments 
passing it by in favor of other towns, 
and they set about creating an ideal 
industrial center which would draw 
those concerns to Minneapolis. In 
fixing a standard of excellence for 
itself, with the single idea of its own 
development, the city has pointed out 
one of the cures for a wide-spread in- 
dust rial ev il of the nation. 



By DOUGLAS A. F1SKE 



gains immensely in saving of ground space by 
providing locations in symmetrically planned 
layout of streets and tracks that permits the 
use of every square foot of space for industrial 
purposes, eliminating deformed areas due to 
curved trackage. Every lime 90 degrees of 
12.30 curve are used in a trackage layout 
approximately 4.S a* res «>| building site is 
deformed. To illustrate the advantages of 
scientific platting, it is asserted that all of the 
industries in the 347-acre central industrial 
tract of Chicago and all those located on the 
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Saving Time and Money 

T 00 K at the industrial map <>! any 
large American town and note 
the number ot railroads and the cor- 
responding number of freight sta- 
tions scattered here and there. Lo- 
cate the manufacturing establish- 
ments marring the beauty, many of 
them, of large areas throughout the 

city. Now do a little sum in arilh- 

metic. Suppose there are nine freight — — " 
stations, as there are in Minneapolis, 
tad that each industrial concern has a ship- 
ment to deliver to each station daily. Com- 
pute the time this requires; compute wages, 
switching charges, outlay for horses, wagons, 
motor trucks, every item, in fact, that enters 
into the cost of making those deliveries. 
Next imagine that all of those concerns have 
been picked up and set down into an ideal 
industrial district, such as Minneapolis has 
provided, in which goods in lcss-than-car- 
load shipments can be (rucked over a short, 
direct paved thoroughfare to a central freight 
station for any of the nine lines. Now, how 
much do those concerns lose in monev and 
efficiency because of our wasteful American 
habit of having nine Ireight stations instead 
of one, and hundreds of small industrial 
districts in a city instead of one big one? 
Remember how much time Peter Hele would 
have lost if, instead of inventing his watch, 
he had gone home every time he wanted to 
know what hour it was. If you are fond of 
arithmetic, you might do this additional sum: 
how much would those concerns gain by being 
located in an industrial center with a central 
freight station in better satisfied customers by 
the time they woidd save in getting their 
goods to them? 

But economy of money and time in making 
deliveries is not the only advantage accru- 
ing to Minneapolis from her new dial rict. Sin 



ETTER streets in American cities and shorter dis- 
tances between factories and freight stations may 
save the lives of American soldiers fighting in 
European trenches. For that reason, among others, the 
recently completed industrial center of Minneapolis has 
national significance. 

Months before we declared war, the United States took 
stock of its industrial plant in order to find out what might 
be expected of each one in the making of munitions. An 
important phase of the inquiry was the question, how 
much time is consumed in getting materials from a factory 
to the freight station or stations (sometimes there are a 
dozen) of the town? Are the streets asphalt roadways 
or a succession of mud holes? Are they as a rule con- 
gested or is traffic free? How far from mill to station? 
Is delivery by horse and wagon or motor truck? 

The connection between ideal conditions in this regard 
and military preparedness is obvious. Minneapolis has 
provided the ideal conditions. Grouped around a central 
freight station serving the nine railroads entering the city 
are factory sites from which goods can be trucked over 
short, direct, paved thoroughfares. Thus is worked 
economy of time, labor, wagons, motor trucks — and pos- 
sibly soldiers' lives. — Ed. 



50 acres of industrial area in the Midway 
District of St. Paul could be accommodated 
on t he 200-acre M i n neapolis site, \ >rovi n g 
the interesting fact that the average manu- 
facturing concern has to buy twice as much 
land as it can actually use in order to com- 
pensate itself for the deformed are, is caused 
by curved trackage. 

Converting an Industrial Slum 

ANN' supposedly good-for-nothing piece ol 
waste [audi an eyesore to the citizens, has 
disappeared in the making of the Minneapolis 
I nd ust rial I )istrict. Other American cities 
have their industrial centers, but none of them, 
it seems, has gone about the task with the 
thoroughness of Minneapolis nor with such 
a working together of all forces, business men, 
municipality and railroads. Minneapolis had 
tried for 29 years to get an industrial center, 
but it was not until the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association took the matter in 
hand and organized the Minneapolis Indus- 
tries Association that the face of that waste 
tract of land w as changed. 

Six months were devoted to studying stre< 1 
arrangements, trackage layouts, parkways, 
terminals and the hundred other details of an 
ideal industrial city. Types of buildings were 
investigated, and at length we had under con- 
sideration 14 different ways in w hich our dis 



trict might be laid out. Then we went through 
the country and had our plans criticised by 
the engineering department! of the big rail- 
roads, the association in the end adopting the 
system of long ribbons of land. Our plan was 
approved by all the railroads entering the city 
and they at once extended their joint terminal 
into the district and established thereon the 
Only union freight station in the city. 

Advantage in Moderate Prices 

^J"INETEEN months after the fij it -ketches 
of the preliminary layouts were started 
the district was complete, w ith trackage, rail- 
road yards, macadamized streets, sewer and 
water mains and parking. Each 

manufacturing site is set apart and 

is provided with every facility. 

Free sites and bonuses are not the 
Association's method of bringing 
industries to Minneapolis We be- 
lieve that the best interests of the 
city are served by offering them ideal 
facilities at moderate prices in a 
modern industrial district — prices 
which enable them to conserve their 
capital and at the same time obtain 
those industrial advantages that 
hitherto have been available only to 
large establishments commanding 
unlimited means. 

An industrial slum, I have always 
felt, is just as undesirable and dan- 
gerous to a city as a residential slum, 
and we have taken pains to see that 
the M inneapolis district be developed 
with a special regard to modern 
building standards and proper in- 
dustrial surroundings. The district 
in fact, despite the roar of its furnaces 

and the whir of its wheels, is being 

— made into a huge industrial park, 
with macadamized streets, trees 
and grass plots. The buildings are to 
be fireproof, and the Association con- 
trols, in an advisory way, the general 
design of the exteriors, in order that the 
buildings will not be out of harmony with 
their neighbors. Ample space is provided 
between buildings, assuring minimum insur- 
ance rates and the maximum of light and 
air. and there is a ten-foot grass plot between 
the buildings and the sidewalks. A location 
surrounded on north and south by a desirable 
residential district provides the possibility 
of attractive homes for employees within 
walking distance of their work. 

It is literally true that the crooked ways 
have been made straight for our new indus- 
tries, because the municipality has spent 
something like 5400,000 in street improve- 
ments, including the straightening and widen- 
ing ol thoroughfares, and in sewer and water 
extensions; the railroads spent perhaps $50,000 
while the outlay of the Industries Association 
will exceed $500,000. 

Minneapolis did not follow haphazard 
methods in making its dream come true. It 
went about the matter in business fashion. 

Is the example ol Minneapolis worthy of the 
consideration of the count rv in its efforts to 
attain that industrial efficiency which all 

■ 

agree we as a nation must attain if we are to 
find our place in the sun? 
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New Castles of Commerce in Old Spain 

Their Tall Chimneys Bear Witness that the Erstwhile Languorous Land of the Don 
Has Accomplished an Industrial Revival of Which the Vast War Trade Is a Climax 

THERE is at least one "war bride" fly H. T. CRA VEN latcd. Her soil reveal* vast arid stretches- 

whose espousal of prosperity is likeh % # not unlike some portions of our west. Mineral 

to be permanent. Moreover, Spain's is true, profitably pursued his interests in iron, wealth, save at the famous Rio Tinto copper 
new contract with national weliare is but Viscaya ( Biscay) has lonR been an ex- mines, near llm lva, i< yet \ irtually untouched, 
based on considerations altogether different ception in the Peninsula. Its people are not Irrigation, whose presence in Moorish days 
from those which once led lu r to world suprcm- Spanish. Thev are an ethnological riddle, made Spain a garden, and whose absence, after 
acy. Former lust of uni- Phillip's ruthless expul- 

sion of hts invaluable 
Arab subjects, achieved 
the restoration of nature's 
desert, is in its infant \ , 

First came the spiritual 
revival. That is now evi- 
dent in most of the large 
cities, in Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Valencia, Xaragoza, 
and. to a lesser extent. 
Seville. These towns- 
have been made over. 
Sanitary drainage, and 
employment of electric 
power have been the ini- 
tial elements of trans- 
amination. Social condi 
tions have therein been 
inimediatelv bet tered. 
I lotels and apartment 
houses are modern and 
habitable. Urban de- 
velopment has spread t<» 
the environs. Agiic ul- 
i ural gardens surround 
i hese towns now. Fores! j 
in a land second only to 
( i recce in European de- 
nudation have been 
planted and moisture- 
bringing trees are now ac- 
tually growing in the 
vicinity of Madrid — a 
region bare since before 
the times of Charles the 
Fifth. 

Altogether contrary to- 
popular opinion concern- 
ing the influence of sea 
power on trade, Spain's 
mercantile marine under- 
went rapid extension soon 
after the almost total de- 
struction of her navy in 
1898. Many English and 
French steamers have 
l>een purchased abroad 
and nationalized, and to- 
day the Compania Trans- 
atlantics is one of the 
greatest steamship com- 
panies of the world. 
When I contemplated my 
eighth Spanish visit, last 
year. I discovered that it 
would be a great conve- 
nience — as also a large assurance of safety— 
to sail directly from New York to Cadiz 
and Barcelona. Investigation at ticket 
agencies proved fruitless. I was told that 
the line was execrable, that it carried 
only steerage. Fully aware of our too com- 
mon contempt of Latin enterprises, I took the 
matter into my own hands and secured pas- 
sage on the liner Montevideo. The voyage 
proved in many ways a revelation. The 
vessel, although old and one of the inferioi 
ships of the line, was serviceable, safe, dean. 



ac> 

versal empire is rejected 
as a pernicious archaism, 
the conflict of 1898 ending 
the last lingeiing agonies 
of that fatal attitude. 
Intelligent interest in opu- 
lent national resources has 
replaced it, and the Euro- 
pean shambles has infused 
further vigor into the 
country's development. 
Peace cannot nullifv this 

0 

revolution, because the 
present strife did not start 
it. During the past fif- 
teen years Spain, the onl\ 
Latin nation exempt from 
Armageddon, has been 
quietly undergoing more 
changes than any other 
country in Europe. The 
war has merely intensified 
this radical movement 
and crystalized its signifi- 
cance in a way that even 
outsiders must iecognize. 

When I first visited 
Spain, in 1904, the coun- 
try had not yet recovered 
from the American war, 
which removed her last 
vestiges of Western em- 
pire — a drastic but event- 
ually salutary ordeal. 
Bitterness against Ameri- 
cans, although modified 
in many provinces, still 
prevailed in industrial 
Catalonia, whose import- 
ant textile industries had 
severely suffered as a re- 
sult of losing their Cuban 
market. Governmental 
finances were demoralized . 
and the peseta, whose par 
value is nearly twenty 
cents, was down to four- 
teen. Railway transpor- 
tation was in a primitive 
stateandlocomotivesbuilt 
in Belgium in 1850 were 
operating on the Anda- 
luces system. Hotel ac- 
commodations occasion- 
ally recalled Cervantes. 
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Housewives going to market down a dazzling, sunlit street in Valencia. Spain s third largest city. 
During the last fifteen years sanitary drainage, modern buildings and electricity have tr * ns " 
formed this ancient town. In 1910 Valencia had 333.348 inhabitants — which was 3.846 less than 

the census of the same year gave Seattle. 



In storied Zamora, a 
great city in Spain's great day. the ground 
floor of the best inn was a stable. Madrid 
boasted no luxurious Ritz hostelry, as she 
does to-day, and the Castillian capital — bleak 
in winter, scorching in summer — was dreary 
and decayed, of no kin to the handsome 
modern metropolis now enthroned on the 
central plateau. Barcelona, whose manu- 
factures had bloomed under the stimulus of a 
colonial protective system, was tasting the bit- 
terness of world competition unrelieved by 
special favors. The eve: industrious Basque, it 



and (heir diligence has long borne no re- 
lationship to adjacent >lot h. 

C IX subsequent journeys revealed nunc flight 
^ changes in Alfonso's kingdom. Un- 
doubtedly the subtle revolution was at work, 
but it was not until the third summer of the 
great war that these alterations became suffi- 
ciently vivid to startle the traveler. The be- 
ginnings of New Spain are now facts. Mam- 
moth possibilities, of course, remain unde- 
veloped. Iberia is still Inadequately popu- 
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and comfortable. It may be interpolated 
rh.it in the matter of choice w ines, generously 
dispensed, no Ritz-Carlton marine hotel was 
ever more luxurious. 

But the significant feature of this Atlantic 
journex was the immense profit accruing to the 
Montevideo's owners. The Campania Tians- 
atlantiea receives an annual government sub- 
sidy of $3,ooo,ooo ( and a prominent Spaniard 
informed me that on each voyage the net 
cargo receipts since the first half-year of the 
war have averaged $3,000,000. This total 
exempts the fare ol a single passenger, and it 
may be added that the ships are now invari- 
ably crowded. Moreovei , these Spanish liners 
carry war supplies only for their own country. 
Prosperity and preparedness are the Iberian 
watchwords now, and almost every vessel 
from America to Cadiz carries its quota of war 
material. From this fact DO bellicosity must 
be construed. If Spain fights no more wars 
lor five hundred years, her martial history will 
possibly surpass that of any other European 
nation. She has had her fill of conquest and 
defeat . S t r u g g I e s With Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths, Vandals, England, France, 
Arabs in Spain and Africa, with virtually 
every race of natives in the Western World, 
with herself and her own Carlists, and with the 
United State?, have utterly sickened her of 
strife. Divided as her sympathies in the 
present European conflict are — clericals hating 
France because of severance of the Concordat, 
governmental classes inclining toward Teu- 
tonism on account of Austrian elements in the 
royal house, and all liberals and exponents of 
new industrial Spain favoring the Allies — her 
face is firmly turned against war. Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, among present neutrals, 
might become involved in the conflict — Spain 
never. 

And so the twentv-three vessels of the 
Compania Transatlantiea peacefully plough 
the seven seas, while submarines im- 
peril Britain's commerce and ( iermany'a 
exists no longer. True it is that a few Spanish 
freighters have been sunk by ( icrmafl U-boats, 
but the Teutons are in general loath toiriitate 
Iberia. They have large trade interests 
there whirli may be further developed when 
the war is over. 

Much Trade With Former Colonies 

\ | ( )S I 1 1 Spain's fori ign comma o u with 

lands which formerly were her colonies. 
Two huge greyhounds of the Transatlantiea, 
the Keinu V ictoria Eugenia, and the Infanta 
Isabella de Bourbon, each ot 1 5.400 tons 
registry, ply between Barcelona, Cadiz and 
Buenos Aires. There are important services 
also to Venezuela, Colombia, Cuba. Porto 
Rico, Panama, Mexico, the Philippine?, the 
Canaries and one ol the few remaining colonies 
the African island of Ternando Poo, Until 
the war, the New York trade was regarded as 
subsidiary, the Spanish ships making monthly 
alls at (iotham en route to Mexico and vice 
versa. But the demand for neutral l>ottoms 
has made* expansion impcratixe. The Trans- 
.itlantica now conducts an addiliun.il freight 
service between New York and Vigo, and there 
is even a new freight line between the United 
States and Cadi/ —the Ocean Transportation 
Company. 

Pinillos, lzquierdo and Com pan \ is the 
I ransallanti< a's great rival in South American 
trade The former line's large Heel includes 
some fine swift ships which race with their 
comjM titors in 1 educing time records between 
Spain and Argentina. The large but slow 
English rivals in these 1 waters have for several 
\ eai s been outdistanced. 

Spain has twenty-one seaboard provinces 
and one hundred and twentx ports of some im- 



portance. These are well fixed in native 
coastal facilities, particularly by the Ybarra 
line, w hich serves the entire peninsular coast 
from Bilbao to Barcelona. 

Mention of this great seaport brings me 
back to the heart of modern Spanish develop- 



SPAIN has not been so promimently in the public 
eye during wartime as Holland and the other 
neutrals contiguous to the central powers but it, 
too, has felt the surge of war. The cost of living has 
risen by fifty or sixty per cent. Embargoes on ex- 
ports of many articles have had to be used to con- 
serve domestic supplies. Steamers on the route to 
the Philippines have had to go by way of Cape of 
Good Hope. The trade in fruits with England. Hol- 
land, and Scandanavia has had its difficulties; at one 
time 2,000 crates of oranges and 42,000 sacks of 
chestnuts lay on the docks at a Spanish port waiting 
transportation to England. Real effort has been 
needed to maintain the shipments of Spanish iron 
ores to England. Shipment of pyrites to the United 
States has been interrupted. As Spain figuratively 
breathes through its ports, congestion spread inland 
and developed a "freight crisis." All manner of 
trouble has attended imports of materials from abroad 
at a moment when Spanish shipyards and other in- 
dustries saw great opportunities for profit. And. as 
in France and Italy, coal has become a precious 
mineral. 

Such a state of affairs among a vigorous people of 
twenty million gives rise to conditions of change. 
When the government placed before the Cortes the 
budget for 191 7 it added plans for financial recon- 
struction to extend over the next ten years What- 
ever the immediate course of events, the end of the 
European War will leave Spain a new country. The 
article here presented sketches a country in transi- 
tion— THE EDITOR 



ment. It is possible that few Americans real- 
ize that Barcelona is the greatest < ity on the 
Mediterranean. Spaniards, at least, assert 
their commercial metropolis to be more popul- 
ous than Naples, its only rival. Certainly 
when I landed in front of the impressive 
Columbus monument last summer, the Cata- 
lonian city had the appearance of a world 
capital. Business and gaiety — not \\ ar — 
were the prevailing atmospheres. These two 
aspects are cleverly divided in Barcelona. 
Manufacturing, mainly of cotton goods for 
home and South American consumption, is 
conducted in the bustling industrial suburb 
of Barcelonetta. The monex made there and 
in foreign commerce is expended m the in- 
tensely animated city proper. Perhaps, just 
now, "improper" would be the better epithet. 
Barcelona's well paved, brilliantly lighted 
streets, flanked bv handsome modern build- 
ings displayed an almost terrifying activity 
of pleasure-seeking. Indeed, metropolitan 
turmoil and street noises prolonged long after 
old time Parisian limits eventually became 
such a nuisance that municipal restrictions on 
having "too good a time" had to be enforced. 
Surely no more striking contrast to war con- 
ditions in Kurnpe could be imagined. 

A notable Catalonian enterprise entails the 
construction of the largest dam in Kuro|>c, 
the work of American engineers and experts. 
It is built across the gorge in which the 
Pallcrcsa River llowvd and is located near the 
ancient town of Talarn. Built of concrete, 
the dam measures VV> feet in height and 700 
teet in length. The thickness at the base* is 
23O f>6t- The valley above the dam. now filled 
with water, is an at tificial lake, measuring 
ftboUl fifteen by four miles. The spillway has 
a capacity of 70,000 cubic feet of water a 
second. The dual object ot the enterprise is 
that of electt ical illumination and irrigation. 

Transportation Facilities Inadequate 

VT()\\ IIKRK else in Kuro|X' are the op[M>r- 
(unities for engineering undertakings so 
rich as in modern S|>ain. For years her |>opu- 
lation, now about twenty millions insufficient 
for the nearly two hundred thousand square 
miles of area has suffered from inadequate 



transportation la* ilities. But two trunk 
lints, one at the extreme west, the other at the 
extreme east of the northern l>oundarv. have 
connected the peninisula with the rest of 
Continental Kurope. 

Spanish galleons were wont to return home 
laden with treasure from the New World. 
Piling up gold, however, proved in the end 
more of a hindrance than an incentive to 
progress. The huge acquisition of metal sent 
down the purchasing power of money, just as 
it is doing today in the United States. Prices 
rose, and Spain was eventually lulled into a 
state ot stagnation in the fallacious belief 
that specie meant wealth. After a hundred 
years of neglect, Cadiz — "the silver cup" her 
natives call her — is definitely feeling a corn- 
met cial revival. Vessels of goodly size, the 
majority of them thing the Spanish flag, leave 
her harl>or almost every day foi foreign climes. 
The low swampy lands immediately back of 
the city now yield quantities of salt. The 
production of this mineral is a government 
monoply in Spain, and the recent development 
of the industry — always of some i m port a nce — 
is proving an exceedingly valuable aid in 
indirect taxation. 

An> survey of modern Spanish affairs, 
however hasty, must take into considera- 
tion the transcendant importance of the 
financial status. This was long stained with 
mismanagement and consequent depreciation 
of the currencv. But the ( loud lifted. The 
franc and mark are down, but the once sus- 
pected peseta is at last at par. Here is the 
most outstanding fact in the twentieth century 
Spanish renaissance. A sound financial posi- 
tion is certain to mean influx ol foreign capital 
in a country as undeveloped as Spain still is 
And it is in the interior, i here railroad building 
and irrigation enterprises will work wonders, 
that the need of this outside investment is 
most manifest. 

Strikes Indicate Spain's Progress 

C()K many years the chief foreign in- 
■ vestor in Spain was France, whose monex 
was responsible for the construction of most 
of the early railways. English interests 
came next, building the vital railroad link 
between Gibraltar and Bobadilla. They itiU 
control the Rio Tinto mines, and their sway 
in Barcelona, as has been shown, is exceedingly 
potent. Wheat is the most important crop 
on the table lands of Leon, Old and New 
Castile. Aragon and L>tremadura, but mon 
water is imperatively needed. To-day eightx 
eight 1 xt cent of Spanish soil is classed as 
productive. Like most statistics, these figures 
obscure the real facts. Given the proviso 
"if proper l y irrigated," the figures hold. 
It is gratifying to note, however, that Sj>ain 
has not left all the needed improvements in 
this regard to outlanders. The lesson of the 
transformation around Madrid i> Ix ing heeded 
further north. To the east, Aragon show > 
even more striking betterment. Sarago>*an» 
have not only enhanced the producing power 
of their neighboring fields, but thex have 
taken a tip from Barcelona, and what was for 
centuries one ol the ? lee pie* t cities in the 
kingdom — save w hen Na|x>leon's soldier* 
tried to capture it! — is now actualk attempt- 
ing manufacturing. Surely a certain amount 
of what we art pleased to call nuxlern civiliza- 
tion must ha\e Urn attained in Sarago?>a. 
since that city now emulates Barcelona, one 
of the centers of socialistic thought, in having 
its own LiIht troubltv llnuexer annox nu 
stiikes seldom occur in backward lands. We 
never read ol them happening in Persia, lor 
instance. Last summer the government nar- 
rowly forestalled a general railway strike in 
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Spain. Here is at once a penally and an 
index of progress. 

For the future it would seem that S|>aitrs 
development must lie chieth along two main 
lines, foreign commerce and agriculture, 
fief torment in the first has naturally come 
first . since the kingdom is rich in good natural 
harbors. A nearly equally potent trade 
adxantagc is the language link with South 
America. It is surprising hoy long S|>ain 
waited before realizing the benefits of this 
relationship. I'ndouhtedlx the less of her 
own colonies, and the consequent breakdown 
■ ■I the tariff system protecting them. imjK'lled 
her to turn to her old empire, whose resent - 
ment against the mother country has almost 
wholly vanished. It is replaced by an athrma- 
tive affection, which renders the establishment 
of trade bonds comparatively easy. Until 
North Americans learn more Spanish and 
acquire some reasonable knowledge of Latin 
wa\s. S|»ain must l>e a jH>werlul comjK-titor 
of ours in trading with every nation to the 
south of us, except Portuguese-speaking Brazil. 

Olive Oil and Cheering Wines 

AGRICULTURAL development, of course, 
involves improvement along will estab- 
lished lines. New records for olive oil pro- 



duction and that of grams from tin- Malaga- 
Almeria hinterland are frequently made. 
Before war, and. to a less extent, during it* 
course. British, the Cunarders and French 
Fabre line steamships took on immense car- 
goes of the delicious white grapes at Almeria. 
Twenty years ago such a OftU under such 
auspic es would have Urn unheard of. Spain's 
other great industry — wine — is undergoing 
certain unforeseen alterations. Viniculture is 
still tremendously important, but a change in 
taste, due partly to the "uplift" movement 
against strong beverages, has somewhat 
diminished the apjx'al of the rich, "heady." 
expensive sherries ol the vines of Jerez and 
augmented that of the delectable lighter and 
cheaper wines of the north. Of these the 
"Riojas. " Irom the neighborhood of Navar- 
raise Pamplona, are now playing the mcst 
significant role. "Rioja" table wines, white 
and red, are now procurable even in the United 
States. The company which exploits them 
is enterprising and alert, an excellent exemplar 
of the new business initiative. 

Lovers of the old romantic Spain of Irving, 
of Borrow, of Hay, of Ford, may perhaps 
wonder whether all this progiess may not soon 
mean the extinction of characteristic charm. 
Let them be reassured on two counts. It must 



first be emphasized that only the high lights 
of a progress, just In-ginning to bud. have been 
here cited. Spain i- still far fmin a "modern" 
nation in innumerable ways. Even with all 
the advantages derix td Irom exemption from 
the European struggle, it must take fully lilty 
years ol steady improvement to put her on a 
parity with the world's leading nations. 
What I have endeavored to show is that Spain, 
with good pesetas, and sell-destroying neigh- 
borfc has at last a chance. 

'"Pi IE second fact is that Spain is Spain to the 
end of the chapter. Barcelona is excepted, 
for the energetic Catalans have a market! racial 
kinship with the French Provencals, and the 
Genoese. But the Hispano-I.adfl civilization 
is a very fixed and definite thing. \\ hen one 
includes South America, it is large enough to 
develop soundly and efficiently and vet on 
distinctly its own lines. The time max come 
when the world may have to consider 
three clearly cut types of progress — (he 
Oriental, typified by the Japanese and their • 
neighbors; the general European, including 
(for all our boasting) the heterogeneous United 
States; and the South American, including 
what will then be its smaller appendage, but 
ever its mother, proud, enduring Spain. 




The catching and canning of the delightful and crowded sardine it one of the moit important industries along the Spanish coast. There are in the country 1,347 
fish canning and preserving plants whose output in 1914 was 37.387.985 pesetas — about $5. 477. 597- During the same year 86,313 men in 16.133 boats followed the 

ancient profession of St. Peter in the Spanish waters. 
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BrSINKSS men in 
Newark, have been 
for so\ eral > cars 
learning to use more 
print and to use it to bottor 
ad\antage. The branch i ►! 
thoir pttbfic librar) that 
they most use is in the 
i outer of the city, h has 
been trying for nearlx too 
years to keep ahead of the demand of Newark 
business men by putting on its shelves books 
on every aspect of business, Nvith business 
pamphlets, magazines, maps and journaU of 
every kind, before the business man had 
discovered them. These business men have 
used their library's business branch to good 
advantage, and naturally the trustees of the 
library have spent each year more and more 
money on it. 

Two years ago, the person in charge of this 
branch was set at the job of making a list of 
id business books. In about a year she 
found 1600, and this list, skillfully arranged, 
was published by Wilson, the booklist pub- 
lisher, with the cooperation of the Associated 
\dvertising Clubs of the World. It sold so 
well that the Newark library people im- 
mediately revised and enlarged it, including 
about 2100 books. They again called it 
11 1600 Business Books, " when it was reprinted 
last spring, because that title had become so 
well known. 

From all over the world come requests from 

pe< >ple who have heard about the library which 
the business men of Newark are using, for 
information about all kinds of things. One of 
the late requests is from a French officer, in- 
terned in Switzerland and there teaching 
business management to a group of interned 
French soldiers. 

The business men of every city should ask 
for a branch of this kind, unless their main 
library is in the heart of the business district. 
Many large concerns now have research 
libraries of their own. Public libraries will 
never be able to gather and arrange for ready 
use, all the material that every great business 
must daily use if it is to keep ahead in the new 
international, after-the-war competition. But, 
consider the economic waste involved in the 
collection by forty or more firms, in Newark 
for example, of thousands of dollara 1 worth of 
books, maps, charts, pamphlets and journals 
already -to be found in the Newark lihrar\ ' 
This- collection supplies general and special 
information that every great enterprise needs. 
Why duplicate it in a city even once? The 
shrewd manager will use his public library, 
will study it and find what ground it covers, 
and then will collect for his own special library 
only those things he needs which his public 
library does not furnish. 

PORFIGNKRS tell us we have, in industry 
and commerce especially, the conceit of our 
ignorance. We grow so fast, and are so rich 
and do so well that we think we must know it 
all! The fact is that we have not, in our in- 
dustries, kept up with the latest things in 
production and distribution. We are learn- 
ing our weakness, and are beginning to use all 
the world'* knowledge by finding it in all the 
world's books. 
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A White List of Business Books 

By JOHN COTTON DANA 

Librarian, Free Public Library, Xetvark, N J. 

No. 2. Employment Problems 

Tp] IE subject <>t" employment has been 
* elaborately studied by a woman. Dr. 
Katherine M. II. Blackford. She has made 
a great success in this field and is much sought 
after as a lecturer before business men's 
clubs and other organizations interested in 
this problem of employment. The business 
executive has again and again to choose the 
man who will best meet the requirements of a 
certain position. How is he to know the best 
out of twenty applicants? Dr. Blackford 
makes many helpful suggestions on this ever- 
recurring question. 

Her book. "Analyzing Character, the New 
Scinae of Judging Men," published by the 
Review of Reviews, N. Y., 1916 $3.00, is 
now verv widelv used. It advocates and ex- 
plains the method of judging men by facial 
characteristics and other surface qualities. 
It shows the vast waste to which industrial 
concerns are subjected through continuous 
hiring and discharging of employees, through 
loss of efficiency in plants due to the time spent 
in training new people, through waste caused 
by inexperienced workers, and time lost in 
learning the geography of a new business. 

"Choosing Employees by Test" published 
by the Engineering Magazine Company, X. V. 
iqi;, S.V(K), is \V. F. Kemble's book on this 
same subject, treating it from a different point 
of view. It gives met hods of testing for special 
characteristics and the fitness of one having 
those characteristics for work of different kinds. 

[t includes forms and in- 
structions for testing such 
qualities as concentra- 
tion, memory, accuracv, 
strength of w ill, power "I 
est i mat ing accurately, ini- 
tiative, decision, ease of 
comprehension. This is 
the first attempt on a 
large scale to put this in- 
formation into such form 
that it can be used to ad- 
vantage by an executive 
or one who is organizing 
an employment depart- 
ment, — that newest de- 
velopment of modern busi- 
ness administration. 

" The Executive and his 
Control of Men," by 

Enoch Benton ( iowin, published by Mac- 
niillan. X. V M 1916, $1.50, is a study of execu- 
tive ability. It describes what traits and 
activities go to make up that quality which 
results in successful control of others, — sug- 
gestion, discipline, idealism, stimulation, in- 
struction, — and how to meet the varied diffi- 
culties in administration that come to every 
executive such as lack of interest and adapt- 
ability, opposition born of dissatisfaction 
covertly expressed by men here and there in a 




op, and siowness 
similation. 

A National Conference 
of Employment Managers, 
held in Philadelphia, April 
2-3» 1917* attended by 

500 employment executives. 
A National Employment 

Managers Committee, com- 
posed of delega tes f roifl 
each employment manager's association was 
appointed to establish a permanent national 
commit lee which shall correlate the inde- 
pendent local organizations. The proceedings 
of some of these conferences have been pub- 
lished by the Dept. of Labor. The conference 
of the Employment Managers' Association of 
Boston, held in 1916, is published as "Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin 202." The men who 
talked at these conferences are employment 
executives of some of the most progressive 
concerns in the country and here describe the 
methods followed in their several concerns. 
H. G. Smith, General Manager of the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Corporation, tells you 
how to improve the efficiency and quality of 
your employees by the method he has used. 
By the Curtis Publishing Company amazing 
results have been obtained in the development 
of its staff. R. C. Clothier, manager, tells 
how these results were reached. The Pro- 
ceedings of Employment Manager's Con- 
ference held in January. 1916, is published as 
"Bulletin Xo. i</>" by the "Bureau of Labor 
Statistics" and gives you much more of this 
first hand experience. 

[0NES& Brown hear how well the employ- 
ment department of a rival house is work- 
ing, and decide to establish one of their own. 
They pick Johnson to run it. He probablx 
knows nothing about the details of his new 

work and has only a 
few vague ideas about it, 
gained in his general busi- 
ness experience. Not a 
few men in Johnson's 
position have come to the 
Newark Business Library 
for information. ( )f the 
t h i ngs that we off ered 
them, the May. ioi(>, 
number of the "Annals of 
the American Academy of 
Political and Social 
S< ienie" has seemed of 
most value. It takes up 
every aspect of the work; 
t lie "why" of the em- 
ploy ment manager, ami 
all the general problems 
that face the employment 
manager. Richard A. I- iess. Manager ot 
Clothcrafts Shops, for example, tells how he 
established a personal relationship with the 
employees, and the emplo\ ment manager must 
always get in close personal touch w ith his men. 
Mere, also, are details of running an employ- 
ment department; — records, methods <>f test- 
ing men who ask for jobs, the points to be 
noted in such tests, how to get comparisons 
and averages, ability tests as used in many 
large concern ^. 
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( rash ( iocs Vnol her Idol ! 

(Concluded from fxif»c J5) 

ahead in war as well a> in \x\xcv l>\ sub- 
jecting overs institution to a continuous 
process of lining oxer. 

A Bad Time to Be Without a Country 

DIM. NATIONALITY. " on the part of 
jx*ople who reside in one country and 
draw t heir income from anot her. has s< >mc 
disad\ .intakes in these times w hen hea\ \ 
taxes on income are the order ol the day. 
Nunc ot our olhcials, according t<> the news- 
painrs. ha\e concluded that one ol our ex- 
patriates will pay over to the American and 
British governments something like no |>er 
cent of his current income. 

Such figures may illustrate a number "I 
things, including lack of foresight on the part 
of any man who allows himselt to tail heir to 
sr\ era I million.* a \ ear in a drnn >cra< \ and l hen 
move elsewhere, and the exuherent irres|K>nsi 
bility of pencils when they can remain under 
the cover of anonymity. The figure cited is 
rather extravagant, when si t down beside the 
law and the facts. 

To be sure, a (ktsou who indulges in the 
luxury of drawing his income in the United 
States and residing in England faces some 
very real taxes. He begins by reckoning with 
the l/nited States, where on an income of 
$1,000,000 he w ill pay income tax of 41.1 1 per 
cent. Thus, if he escapes excess-profits taxes 
because of the source of his income, he will 
leave $41 1,000 here. The English tax falls on 
the balance and, with a ''normal" tax of 25 
per cent and surtaxes that rise to 17K P^ r 
cent, may be around 40 per cent and mean 
$235,000. Such a taxpayer will consequently 
have $354-000 left out of which to meet his 
expenses and any state or other local taxes. 

Kngland and the United States permit 
deduction of taxes paid abroad. In some 
quarters it has been suggested that Great 
Britain should go further, and exempt from 
its tax income which has already paid tax 
w here it earned. Perhaps Kngland rna> at 
some time reach such a position, but the day 
may be rather distant. For the present it is 
trying to reach some method of adjusting dif- 
ficulties of the kind in question when they 
arise between it and other parts of the British 
empire. A beginning was made in a partial 
way with excess-profits taxes, and some of the 
complications which result have turned 
out to be "bones thrown to the legal dogs 
to worry over at the expense of the commercial 
community. " 

This quotation from a speech of a member of 
Parliament tends to prove that the ancient 
hard feelings between merchants and lawyers 
survive in England. Even if the lawyers settle 
these particular difficulties they may get 
further cases, since the principle of lessening 
double taxation within the British empire 
and introducing the principle of apportioning 
a ta\ between the dominions and England, 
has been adopted also with respect to income 
taxes, and may eventually be made more 

complete. 

What a Sailor Isn't 

A SEAMAN is not a laborer, and the 
^ United States Supreme Court vouched for 
it on November 5. If he was losing the 
Special status which he once had, he is clearly 
regaining it in a day when nations have them- 
selves undertaken the management of mer- 
chant fleets, and recognizing the special 
hazards of the ocean have insured the lives 
and effects of their seamen. 

The seamen whom the Supreme Court had 
to consider were of humble degree, being 



Chinese, The question was whether or not 
there had l>ecn \iolation <»| our law against 
im|>orting persons under contract to perform 
lal>or in the United States The circumstances 
were th.it a ship ol British registn had ob- 
tained Chinese seamen at a Chinese port with 
an agreement that these seamen were to be 
transferred at San Francisco to a vessel of 
American registry on which lhe\ would serve 
as seamen on foreign voyages. These men, 
the court declared, we re not brought into the 
United States to enter into competition with 
the labor ol its inhabitants, but the\ came onl\ 
to sail away again in foreign commerce in the 
ship which brought them or in another, as 
soon as emplo) ment could be obtained. 

In reaching this result the court probably 
intended to construe the statute ver\ strictK , 
since its provisions are highh penal. The 
Seamen's Act of iqis did not enter into the 
case in any way; lor the events happened 
before it became operative. 

Australia's Trans-Continental Line 

TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAYS are 
A still to be constructed, as Australia has 
proved this year through its completion of an 
east-and-west line of one thousand miles. 

The idea was Lord Kitchener's, and the 
purpose is largely military. The feat was 
considerable for a continent of such small 
population as Australia. The engineering 
problems were simple, however, for most of 
the line is through country as flat as the 
proverbial pancake, and only six bridges of 
importance had to be provided. Construc- 
tion was not altogether pleasant, though, in a 
desert wilderness where not only materials 
but food and water had to be hauled to the 
rail-head as it advanced. 

Our Exporters Bestir Themselves 

CWPolv l trade is ignored by us, according 

to some of our compatriots, and perhaps 
we are not always so keen about it as we might 
be. 

Some of our competitors appear to be of a 
different opinion, A British paper in China, 
by way of exhorting its fellow-countrymen, 
has the following story to tell: 

"Some little time ago a very poor mis- 
sionary in a far away corner of inland China 
was asked by a Chinese neighbor about a 
cheap agricultural appliance. The missionary 
recalled seeing an American advertisement 
about that kind of article but had forgotten 
the name of the Shanghai agent and therefore 
wrote to an American Consulate merely 
asking the firm's name. 

"A few weeks later, letters and price lists 
began to pour in ffOBl even part oi the United 
States. These enterprising firms 44 had heard 
that so and so was interested in such and such 
goods, " and they were prepared to meet every 
possible request or suggestion, to give advice, 
quote exceptional terms, etc., etc. Mail after 
mail the deluge from manufacturers continued. 
Implements and machinery from $5 to a 
million were quoted for. And then the tune 
changed. Forwarding and shipping agent s 
"were glad to know that the addressee was 
handling American manufactures" (he had, 
l»y the way, once invested in half a dollar's 
worth of razor blades and a pair of boots) 
and they would gladly secure tonnage, etc. 
Ii\ these things we know that Uncle Sam is 
on the commercial war path." 

Our Consul General at Shanghai adds a 
commentary to the story, pointing out that 
a "trade opportunity M to sell a cheap pump, 
sent by him and published through the De- 
partment of Commerce, was at the bottom of 
the flurry in the Chinese backwoods. 



America Patches ami Ke-Soles 

(Concluded from page q) 

implements, and for all t he "ieasonable M 
goods which ha\e become necessities because 
ol the comfort and sanitation their use implies. 
But they are ordering very gingerK of those 
goods whose use depends largeb on extremes 
of weather, whether very wet or \er\ dry, 01 
ven hot or ven cold, preferring to take their 
chances of getting such goods when they need 
them, rather than gamble on the uncertainties 
of the weather. It is obvious that the trend' 
ol all these tendencies is affecting business in 
the lines whose use is bring < tir tailed, (hough 
the total result so far on the volume ol busi- 
ness is less than a general sur\e\ "I the mam 
changes seems to impl\ . 

There is a general expectation that it will' 
gradualK be easier to get most goods, that 
manufacturers o| >oinc lines will not be quite 
so busy as they were, that the drop in the 
prices of some raw materials, brought about 
partly by Governmental action, partly b\ 
overproduction, will extend but very gradualh 
to finished products. The trades have grown 
callous to shocks and alarms, though they have 
daily occasion for experiencing both. They 
face the future without apprehension of any 
serious nature, though they are none the less 
aware of the very portentious problems which 
loom up immediately ahead. 

The observance of conservation in all its 
forms is spreading at a rate which seemed 
unbelievable a short time since. And all be 
cause of the common sense which underlies 
its appeal. This naturally will tend in rime 
to curtailment of the use and production of 
some commodities so far as this country i^ 
concerned. 

The element of speculation in buying is 
practically eliminated in all commodities. 
The decrease in building operations and the 
practical stoppage of all development and ex- 
ploitation enterprises further emphasizes the 
fact that the situation is the normal one of 
supply of material and commodities for repair 
and replacement and not for new construction 

That the volume of business continues so 
large under all these conditions is due to the 
amazing agricultural wealth of the country and 
the still widel) disseminated purchasing power 
of the many. Winter wheat is doing well save 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, and North Texas, where 
rain is urgently needed. Much will dej>end 
upon whether high winds prevail in such sec- 
tions, thus blowing away the soil and exposing 
the roots of the growing plant. Fortunately 
with almost human intelligence, plants in 
such conditions become deep rooted in their 
downward search for water. 

There still continue to be strikes and threat- 
of strikes in the labor world in this most in- 
op|x>rtune of all times for industrial conflicts 
Fortunately many of them are settled before 
they go W3 ' ar - because of the patriotic 
issues involved. One improvement in indus- 
trial life of late is the decreasing migrations of 
the human unit at the approach of winter. 
There is consequently more stability of em- 
ployment and a better opportunity of teaching 
new emolovees their duties and thus increasing 

their efficiency. 

The map changes in Northern Tennessee. 
Arkansas, and Mississippi show the effect ol 
the severe cold Spell which reduced the pros- 
pective cotton crop yield by about 250,000 
bales. 

Of the many features of the situation none 
are so encouraging as the common sense 
sanitv. and "the keeping in the middle ot the 
n.ad'* policy, with which the business world 
faces a future unknown to its experience, and 
fraught with all manner of possibilities. 
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Tha Question of the ships 

(Continued from page jo) 

vious training will count the most. The 
result ot such an arrangement ought. b\ 
e\er\ ruleol n»mmon sense, do aw a > with most 
of the present evils of hiring and firing. 
Moreover, there will lie another, not less im- 
portant result — and 
that is an increase of 
con ten t men t on t he 
part of the men by 
reason of this fair and 
confederate dealing 
and individual atten- 
tion. The\ won't he 
treated a> mere cogs 
in a machine; a thing 
most important w here 
new and unaccustomed 
men are concenu\l. 

The school at New - 
l>ort News alone will 
turn out about 150 of 
these instructors every 
six weeks; and with 
the establishment of 
new schools the total 
will grow rapidly. 
They should turn out 
<>oo men by July, and 
75.000 in a year. And 
this from that one 
school. 

Another necessary 
thing will In* the sys- 
tematization of methods 
of getting workers. 
To this end the De- 
partment of Labor has 
indicated to the ship 
builders that it will 
utilize its machinery 
for the employment of 
thousands of men for 
the harvest fields; and 
that it can easily sup- 
ply allthelaborwanted 
if the ship yards will 
make sure that the 
men are properly 
placed and housed, 
and will coojierate as 
far as pos>il>le at every 
point. 

A most serious side 
of the labor problem 
of the yards is the 
housing question. For 
instance, there is a 
large ship building 
Company at Camden, 
N. J. f which needs 

4000 more men. W hen 

they began laying 
plans for this, the first 

thing they found was that there was no place 
to put them. Five hundred families in Cam- 
den expressed a willingness to furnish accom- 
modations. Moreover, the natives of Camden 
had been taking advantage of the situation, 
and had been charging the men S8 a week for 
board, and charging exorbitant prices for 
rooms, and putting four and five men in a 

room. 

So the company began to think about 
cantonments, divided up into rooms, and made 
as comfortable as possible. But the question 
arises, will the men come on those terms? 
1 hey are skilled men. They don't have to go 
to Camden for employment. Will they put 
up with living in a cantonment? 

It is a grave question. Possibly they will, 
if the appeal be made on patriotic grounds 



That is just one example. The same difti- 
iult\ is t<> be found everywhere. This great 
lalior arm\ will have to Ik* given what it 
need> almost as if it were an army in the field. 
Where cafonrnents are not sufficient, and 
when the people in the neighborhood won't 
take men in, it max even be neeessarv for the 
government to commandeer houses and oust 
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their present occupants. This has been 
proposed. Certainly whatever is necessary 
will be done. Nothing will be allowed to 
stand in the way of the ship programme. 

These are merely lights of the labor situa- 
tion. It is much more complicated than 
could be shown in anything short of a book. 
Wages, hours, questions of the open and the 
dosed shop, questions of adequate comforts 
and conveniences tor the men in the yards, 
transportation facilities for earning them to 
and from work, consideration for their health, 
physical examinations for determining the 
fitness of certain men for certain work, in- 
struction by manuals in the scientific principles 
back of different ojK*rations f skilled speakers 
to address the men from time to time to arouse 
their patriotic interest in the task of the 



yards -these and a score more things are 
Retting the earnest attention of e\|>crts in 
Washington, and ol executives <>l the ship\ ard> 
evcrvw lu re 

It is a delicate problem in fact. 1 1 calls for 
a knowledge of human nature, skill in dealing 
with men. and above all, a fair intent on both 
sides to play square and get the WOrk dom 

It can't be done in a 
day. It is an educa- 
tional process. Hut it 
is being pushed tow ard 

accomplishment at a 
rate that is going to 
work something very 
like a mirat le by next 
summer, and possibly 
a real, sure-enough 
miracle in t wel \ e 
months. 

I hese are all mat (ers 
with which most 1 >t 
the big, highly dc\ el- 
oped indust ries ha\ e 
been dealing for years 
with varying success. 
Thev have all found il 
difficult at the best , 
and a matter of slow 
grow th in wisdom, ex- 
igence, and organi- 
zation. But here 1- an 
rndustrv u hose si/e 
had not hitherto rt 
quired it to solve such 
problems on anything 
approaching the mod 
ern indust rial ^ ale. 
And now it has to do 
it at once. The thing 
is going on before our 
very eyes — right" now 
—but so quietly that 
most of us don't see it. 
The grass in the spring 
doesn't come in a 
twinkling, but it seems 
to. One fine day we 
look and see t hat it is 
there. 

W hat I have here 
set down is partly a 
net result of my im- 
prcssion of a two-da \ 1 
conference of shipping 
men which was re- 
centlv held in Wash- 
ington at the behest 
ol Mr. Mever Bloom- 
field, industrial em- 
ployment expert, w ho 
is giving his services 
totheKmergency Fleet 

Corporation. I have 
already mentioned it 

briefly. It was a n 

markable conference; and it max well hold 
an important place later in the history of the 
war. 

One thing that characterized it was frank 
talk on the subjects I have Ixren naming, and 
on others that I have not had the space to 
name. It brought such marked results, and 
such quick clarification of the Atmosphere, and 
such growth of understanding and mutual 
confidence on the part of all who were there, 
that it would seem most needful that sonu 
such process of discussion should be extended 
from that two days into something practically 

continuous. 

Such a plan for laying the cards on the table 
would mean everything to the shipping W- 
du>tr\ at this time. It would bring abundant 
open and constant counsel within the reach 
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Number of steel vr**el« 844 

Deadweight tonnage 5.958,333 
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These figures wore prepared bv 
the Statistical Department in the 
Kxc/utive and Administrative Di- 
vision of the Shipping Board. 
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not only of ship-builders hut of their men <\> 
well. Indeed, bet< ire t he c< inference ended 
there was a call from many of those in attend- 
ance lor just such an arrangement; and it 
seems not impossible that that may be put 
into effect later- ll there was any man who 

w 

came there with hazy notions about the size 
of his job, he had none when he left. They 
were a very grave, though hopeful, crowd w hen 
they went their several ways. 

It may be interesting to put down a sum- 
mary ol some of the things the\ recommended 
at the end ol their conference, Thev recom- 
mended the immediate transfer of ship me- 
chanics from army to navy shipyards; the 
immediate assigning to ship yard work of all 
ship mechanics subject to draft; the release 
of all ship mechanics from non-essential con- 
struction work to the ship* ards; the establish- 
ment of a national housing commission lor 
workers in war industries; an appeal to house- 
holders on patriotic grounds to open their 
houses for the accommod.it ions of ship 
workers; the engagement of Speakers of abilitv 
to address the men. 

Reliable figures on the slapping situation 
are not so far available. Certain estimates 
can be formed however from the facts and 
figures at hand; and a set of figures has 
recently been worked out hv Mr. Sumner V 
Mvrick, Vice-Chairman and Counsel of the 
War Shipping Committee of the Chamber ol 
Commerce of the United States. For the 
sake of brevity they are given in tabulated 
form : 

Tons 

Required for over-seas commerce 4 ,375, UK) 
Required to transport 1 ,000,000 

troops in 12 months 312,500 

Required to transport supplies for 

1, 000,000 troops 1,530,000 

Total 6,217,500 

The figures pertaining to trans- 
port for troops do not include an 
estimate for railroad, hospital, lumber, 
V. M. C. A M or Red Cross supplies, 
nor for aeroplanes, animals and feed, 
motor trrn U->, a utomohiles and ambu- 
lances. Nor is there any estimate in- 
cluded for coastwise shipping. These 
items will require l,0on,0°li 

Nor do any of the figures allow for 
losses likely to he sustained by perils 
of the sea or submarines. 

Total available at present time 2,678,733 

Deficit 6,538,767 

The National Chamber has contributed 
adiveb inward the solution of the shipping 
problem in all its phases from the start; and 

Mr. Myrick'f compilation of these estimates 
(in an effort to get at the truth) is a mere 
incident in i he work. The ( ha ruber took 
occasion 4o bring shipping to the front in the 
W ar Convention of American Business held at 
Atlantic City hist September; and its present 
work is a continuation of that effort. It has 
done certain things which, for their psycho- 
logical effect, are likely to count heavily 
toward speeding up the work of the shipyards. 

For instance, it lias gotten out a distinctive 
badge for shipyard workers — a bronze design, 
to mark off and distinguish and honor the 
men w ho arc engaging in this gn at enterpri.se. 
The Cnited States *( »o\ eminent is going to 
adopt that badge and iis<> it and distribute it. 
Another thing the Chamber has done is the 
inning of two striking w ar | waters They are 
being distributed among the shipyards, and 
are also being sent broad* ast through the 
country. 

lint possjhk the Chamber's m» >st sub- 
stantial contribution is that it is taking steps 
to get in touch w ith < oruinen ial organizations 



in every part of the country with a view to 
tapping the labor suppl\ by Utilizing the 
knowledge of local labor situations possessed 
by those organizations. This will be a valu- 
able help, for it should he possible for much o| 
this work to he done for t he supplementing ol 
the Work of the Department of Labor. Tin- 
Department of Labor has ^4 men in the held, 
and w ill probably add about bo or more to that 
number, to take in regions not already covered. 
In addition there are 23 state officers working 
along the same line, and these have indicated 
their willingness to cooperate in the work. 
Such an organization is capable of going 
through the country like a fine-tooth comb; 
and the efforts of the Chamber can greatly add 
to its effectiveness. 

Admiral How ies, w hen he addressed the con- 
ference of shipping men already mentioned, 
said with regard to the building of ships, 
"Are we doing all we can? I know we are 
not!" 

And then he emphasized the fact that what 
is needed is a public educated to the point 
where it will think in terms of ships. 'I he 
public is not yet brought to that point; but 
it is traveling in the right direction and theda\ 
is on the way when the American (lag, rare 
for the last fifty years upon the seas, shall 
again come to its own. 



Business Faces the Actuality of War 

(Continued from page 28) 

road securities. III2>£ votes in favor, 27K 
votes opposed. 

Congress pass a general railroad incorpora- 
tion law under which all railroad carriers 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may organize. \\\\ X A 
votes in favor, 25I2 votes opposed. 

If Congress passes a railroad incorporation 
law, all railroad carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
both those now existing and those hereafter 
to be created, be required to organize under 
this law. loso'j' votes in favor, 49^ vote- 
opposed. 

In view ol the la< t that conllict has arisen 
with respect to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over intrastate 
rates, even though such rates affect interstate 
commerce the Commission be given authority 
by statute to regulate intrastate rates when 
those rates affect interstate commerce. 1054M 
votes in favor, 66^2 votes opposed. 

AS to the control of prices during the war, 
the committee recommended that: 

Additional legislation be passed to create 
authority to control prices during the war. 
974 x 2 votes in ta\or, \\o l A votes opposed. 

AuthoritN to control prices should extend to 
all articles which have importance in basic 
industries as well as in war. and which enter 
into the necessaries of every -day life. <)7« sI j 
votes in favor, II6M votes opjnised. 

Atlthorit) to control prices should extend to 
raw materials and finished products. 977 x 3 

votes in favor, 1 17^ Notes opposed. 

AuthoritN to control prices should extend to 
the prices tin* public jiays .is well as those paid 
by the government. <>|<» \otes in lax or. 140 
\ otes opposed. 

AuthoritN to control prices should be ad- 
ministered by a small executive board ap- 
I m >inted by the President. <Aj 1 > x otes in 
lax 1 >r, 1 21 1 j x otes opjw >m d. 

An agency working in harmony with the 
hoard controlling prices should have authoritx 
to distribute available supplies to those pur- 
chasers whose need* are most directly related 




Particularly In 

DECEMBER 



At Yuletide time in the de- 



sire to "forget no one" the ex- 
penditures quickly pile up. 
The gift allowance "will not 
reach/* unless thrift and 
economy have been the guide 
in buying throughout the year, 
and Stamps obtained 

on all purchases. 

For millions of prudent 
women throughout the United 
States the valuable Green 
Stamps render a mighty im- 
portant help in securing ap- 
propriate and useful presents. 
For these housewives, the gift 
allowance always reaches — 
everyone is remembered, and 
their friends always proclaim 
Premiums as being "just 

what they wanted." 

These tokens, the merchan- 
dise they secure, and the mil- 
lions they serve are a triple 
alliance of thrift, economy, and 
frugality. 

The value of Stamps 
is nationally known, the aid 
they render is greatly appre- 
ciated — particularly in Decem- 
ber. 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 

2 West 45th St. New York Citv 
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The Nation's Business 



THE WARRIN G WORL D WANTS OIL 

"He who adds a single barrel to the world s daily 
production strengthens the arm of Democracy 
against the Powers of Vandalism and Oppression" 




Oil Well Supply Co 



PITTSBURGH, u u 4. O* 



o Hou« LOHOOH 



We MAKE the machines that DRILL the wells 
that PRODUCE the oil that the WORLD needs 

OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 

Main Offices— PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 

New York Los Angeles San Francisco Tampico London 



Marks Lissberger & Sonjnc 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 



Jire the Sole 
'Producers of 



NEW PROCESS 

SOLDER 



which is made in every 
desired shape and mixture. 

Better work at less cost per 
finished soldered article. 

So Id under the 
broad guarantee of 

RIGHT QUALITY 
AT RIGHT PRICE 




Cheney Cravats 

I) I K H A PS the most extraordinary 
thing about this distinctive neck- 
wear is that it costs no more than 
commonplace neckties. It isn't much 
trouble to look for the name 

CHENEV 

SILKS 

/// thi neckband and it's <rttatnly 

worth nvhile 

< H E N K Y BROTHERS 

Silt \l j n u • , i u ■ , ■ . 

4iti A ream and }8ih St i eel. Sew York 



I to the public- w elfare. 975 votes in favor, 117 

\ Otl'S Op|MIScd. 

Kach leading industry and trade should 
mate a representative committee to repre 
sent it in conference and to advise with agen- 
J cies that control prices and distribution 
984*1 xotesin fax or. 97.4' x otes op|>osed. 



Clearing the Tracks for Peace 

(Continued from p<igr 14) 

they do not make four you must search foi 
govrrniDK conditions. 

Here the\ are; in a document"Yccently pre- 
pared by railroad authorities in', W ashington; 
in the twelve months ending J tine .v>. last year. 
9,33^.8.1" eubic yards of ballast were applied 
to tin- tracks of thirty*cight leading and en 
lirely typical railroads of the t'nitcd States 
In the \ear ending December 31, 1917 — the 
■ •Id-time fiscal year, by a recent fiat of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has brer 
changed to conform exactly with the calendar 
xear— approximately 4,801,637 xards of bal- 
last will have been applied to the tracks of 
thote same railroads — of varied location but 
.ill of them high in operating standards 
I'liese roads laid 22.S98.045 ties in the earlier 
year; 18,867,351 in the latter one. And 
895^35 ra,,s laid in repla< emcnts for the 
fiscal year of 191b are reduced to but 570,71 1 
laid in the calendar one of 191 7. 

Now we are corning closer to the real fact* 
of the situation; uncovering the remarkable 
discrepancies w hich ur found w hen we began 
to dig into these track figures. We are 
finding that the ballast applied to existing 
tracks has dropped 48.6 per cent in the past 
year; ties 17.6 per cent and rails 36.3 per ceni 
And while it is creditable to the railroad* 
that despite the terrific war conditions in the 
steel industry of the country they have main- 
tained at best the most sensitive and essential 
part of their track, the steel rail, it is also 
apparent that these lessening percentages 
cannot continue. Not if we are going to 
entrust our lives or the lives of those we love 
upon railroad trains. 

Do not mistake me. I am not an alarmist. 
I do not believe that the railroad has passed 
the safety margin with its track. I merely 
wish to say that figures indicate that it if 
approaching dose to it — and at a season of the 
year when weather conditions as well as in- 
creased freight traffic place the heaviest 
strain uj>on it. 

TAKK the recent statement made bx Daniel 
Willard, President of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad before the Interstate Comment 
Commission. There is no need of giving Mr. 
Willard a further introduction to the American 
public at this time; the authority with which 
he speaks for ail the railroads of the I'mfcd 
States; although his statement was made on 
behalf of the extremely well-operated road 
that he heads. 

"Our traek and buildings are not as good a? 
they were a year ago. . . . Our figures nil) 
probably show. December 31, that we have 
art ually spent $500,000 less on maintenancc-of- 
way and strnrtDres than a year ago. In ron- 
nertion with that the wages and material we 
have nsed cost from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent more; so th t putting those two items 
together it shows tint we nave actually used 
men and material equal to about $1,750,000 less 
on our property. 

"That has not made the properly unsafe 
We haxe painted fewer buildings; we have done 
less mowing on right-of-way; we have not had 
a> many men keeping the traek smooth. You 
would not get as smooth a ride over our railroad 
from here to Philadelphia or to Chicago, but 
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you would probably get just as safe a ride 
But we have not kept it up where we think it 
should be kept. It is not .is ^ood as it ought to 
be " 

IN some cases this letting down of track 
* maintenance lias been due to economies, but 
these are the exception. Kvcn in the cases ol 
our roads which are closest to poverty, the 
maintenance of track — the upkeep of the 
initial safety factor, if you please would 
remain the last avenue on which skimping 
would l>e permitted. And it is a fact that 
many prosperous roads — the Baltimore Ov Ohio 
among them — ha\ e act ually set aside the 
money that they should have expended on 
right-of-way this year as a deferred main- 
tenance account. Difficult as it has been for 
the railroads to effect even essential financing 
during the past twelvemonth, this is not 
the rea I reason f» »r t he neglect of ^t hat 
track. 

Take another prosperous and extremely 
well-managed railroad the Southern Pacific. 
That svstem has vielded to none in its track 
maintenance. Its main-stem across from 1* I 
Paso to Los Angeles has for years been its 
boast; it has felt thai better railroad was not 
to be found an\ w here. 

That stretch of line was maintained ex- 
clusively by Mexican laborers— track-workers 
of a high type hardly to be found in any other 
nationality. Yet the Southern Pacific system 
itself, is to-day 4.000 trackmen short. Not 
only is it shut off from completing its new line 
into San Diego but it cannot maintain its 
existing tracks up to the standard it desires. 
And a combination of circumstances has 
robbed it of its efficient Mexican labor. 

The Mexicans began dulling bark lo the 
nearby border and across when America 
began to talk of the draft. The brow n-skins 
took no chances. Villa, controlling some of 
the provinces of Northern Mexico, announced 
by proclamation that there should be no more 
emigration to this country. The Mexican 
laborer is an asset which the Southwest alreadx 
misses. And none more than the railroads. 

The Pennsylvania a year or two ago began 
bringing Mexicans up into its lines lor track 
work. It made the rather daring experiment 
of placing them in service as far north as 
Buffalo and as any one who has ever lived 
there & whole twelvemonth verv w ll knows, 
Buffalo in midwinter is no summer resort. 
But the Mexicans are used to extreme told 
in their high hills and e\ en the rigorous w inter 
of Western New York did not dismav them. 
Lhe trouble was that the road could hardk 
hold them against the labor demands ol the 
big munition fac tories in its territory. 

More recently it has turned to the use ol 
women in track work — and to-day has 1 15 of 
the dominant sex at work on its main line 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The 
New York Central has a hundred women 
workers on the Mohawk division of its main 
line, between Albany and S\ rac use. 

At first gasp this seems astonishing. One 
thinks quite easily ol women as car-cleaners 
or even as doing light work in a machine shop. 
But trac k work is not light work. A thirt\ 
'hire pound rail is a lough proposition to 
handle, and even the cross tie. grown from 
twent\ -live cent humilit\ into a dollar-. md a 
hall aristocracy, requires much muscle lor its 
laying. The answei to this is thai the women 
are used by these big roads and some others, 
chicfh for what is known as "policing the 
track. M 

1 1 is a form of housekeeping. Thev keep 

the gutters open, the weeds cut clown, the 
right-of-way cleaned ol loose pa|K t and other 
rubbish. Women work all clay iti the garden 
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Turn to Machines 

That Will Do 
More Work With 
Less Help" 

Says Mr. Appleton, Chief Clerk 

of the office of the Vice-President in charge of operation, 
Santa Fe Railroad, Chicago. 

Mr. Appleton was speaking of the Santa Fe experience 
with the 




MONR OE 




CALCULATING-ADDING MACHINE 

and the prominent part it is playing in filling their ranks de- 
pleted by the war 

He strikes at the very roots of the matter in this way: 

"The only way to keep up with these times when enough help is 
•imply not ohtainahlc is to turn to machines that will do more work 
with less help. 

"One or two Monroe Calculating Machines in the division super- 
intendents' offices saved ) clerks, which means |. v joo a year in each 
of 6 offices, after the savings had paui for the machines in about five 
weeks. 

"These machines are 10 times faster than rail tables on rail ex- 
tensions — for verifying payrolls they are wonderful. 

"This method has proven best on about 80% of the work of these 
offices, such as payrolls and material distribution, rail and tic reports, 
gang time reports, grading areas and costs and rail statistics. 

""Its great simplicity makes anyone of the men a u*er after an 
hour's demonstration, while its accuracy makes many former checking 
operations unnccesary." 

We would be glad to have you decide for yourself whether the 

Monroe will do for You what it is doing for the 
Santa Fe. 

You are\not obligated by any expression of interest or 
a Monroe demonstration on your work. 






CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO 

General Officer Woolworth Building New York City 

Officer in Principal Citi«3 
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Do You Shelve Your Loose 

Leaf Records? 

In Bundles — or Book Form? 

Any o flier boy can do the latter by uung lhe 

F. B. Loose Leaf Holder 

Practical and low priced. 
Adjustable lo fit any tiie of paper. 
Independent of the location ol putuhholea. 

93-0O Per Dozen 

|w*Ur« Wftnta4 
4th f«Hir wr<W 

ROCKHILL A VIETOR. Sole Agenta. Oei>t "F-B* 

I Rrurl !*n \ «« h«| M %« ' 22 Cliff St.. N#w Y*rW 
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and alrcadx in these I nitcd Static, in the 
ojien held* — ami think lit tic* o( it. The sort 
.•I track-work that is allotted to ihcni is not 
harder than either ol i\u -i Murcovrr. thc\ 
rrprcM-nt a final labor roori of the railroad, 
striving to keep its tracks fit and safe. 

For n»»\v hi ha\r si-n that it is hilx>r that is 
the chief trouble with the track maintenance; 
i hat, with finance — credit, it you phase— 
cIom* at its cllxnv. The railroads must have 
men and money lie fore they can bring their 
tracks hack to the high standaid* of thnn- or 
tour years ago. Smie lew of them ha\e iho 
money; I nit none of them has sufficient men, 
I ighty thousand track workers would make 
an impressive army. Marching four abreast 
they would take nearly all day to pass a re- 
\ iewing-stand. And the track-work which 
the\ can accomplish on an ordinary day be- 



tween sun-up and sun-dou n is not to Ik- scorned. 

And beyond this question — the ordinarily 
simple but to-da> e\tremel> perplexing prob- 
lem of track maintenance -comes the e\cn 
larger one of making our steel pathways tit 



and read\ lor the inc reased Hoods of business 
which the future will bring to them. This is 
a preparedness that America cannot afford 
to overlook or to negle< t. It is having the oil 
in the lamp; the wick trimmed. 



Coal Is the Huh of Our W ar Wheel 

To Produce It in Abundance and Wv It With Intelligence is the Paramount Need 

nf the Hour To Waste It a ( rime 



f^OAI- is a paramount need of the hour, para- 
mount because so man\ ol the other things 
which must Ik* produced in a hurry cannot be 
produced without coal. Tranvportation can- 
not be carried on without it. 

Production has been speeded up, but much 
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Veil- ii is <£ood Transfer 
Season is most here f 

How to Transfer Papers and Records 

CI I IAN out your old hies at new booklet, No. 2933, w hi< h 

one set time • v. i car — i\ expl.nn- this -\ -tern and sliows 

M"< -I* raMy I ). ml>er 31 — and M m the best ways of tiMiislerring 

- ! '»Tr .ill the ( orrespondence ^ Cji s^ 1 *' S mII kin< I- < >| i < . ,»r< U. 

lit "Y and K " Tr.m-U-r < >^ It will be well lor you t«> 

I his separate - yo ur correspond* ^^^^^^^^^^ pl*n e your r< nervation foi 
ence into yearly periods and mas**** transfer cases and new folders 

makes it easy to refer to. Then, when and guides with us now, because of war- 
your file drawers are empty, install for time traffic delays and heavy rush of cur- 
ne\t year the one best system of vertical rent business. Booklets on any "Y and 
filing, which is the " Y and E" Direct Name E" filing devices or office systems free on 
System. Let us send you a copy of our request: 

Transfer Cases "Fire-Wall" Steel Cabinet* Card Records 

Folders and Cuides Wood Filing Cabinets Filing Systems 

Efficiency Desks Machine Accounting Equipment Blueprint Vertical Files 

Ask at the 11 Y and £" store in your city, or at hindquarters in Rochester 

YawmananpF rbe Mfg.Cq. 



MAKHK 



1228 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

"Y AND E" FILING DEVICES AND OFFICE SYSTEMS 
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of the good resulting from this is offset b\ the 
amount of coal wasted in the Cnilcd States. 
I he total of that waste, .is given by authori- 
lies, j., almost unbclicv able It comes, in 
fact, to this, that important as it is to increase 
the output and to get cars and motive power 
for tin- railroads to haul more coal, it is just 
as important lo see toil that <-vcr\ pound of 
coal produces its full quota of heat units or 
horsepower. 

Considerations like this led the National 

( "hambci ol (' men etoappoinl aCommittee 

Coal Conservation. The recommend. i 



on 



tions of this committee, while addressed to the 
members ol the National Chamber, are applic- 
able to users of coal everywhere. 

The personnel of this special committee is 
indicative of the importance which the Na- 
tional Chamber attaches to the matter of the 
saving of coal. The chairman is Krnest T. 
Trigg, president of the Philadelphia Chamber 
<if Commerce and \ ice-president of John 
Lucas & Co., paint manufacturers. The other 
mcmlxTs are : 

Lester P. Brec kenridge. professor of Me 
cluuiicalcnginccring.Shcllii Id Scientific School, 
Yale ("nivcrsiiv ; Thomas K. Donnelley, presi- 
dent, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 
printers. Chicago; P. II. (iadsden, president 
Consolidated Railway and Lighting Company, 
Charleston, S. C; Ira N. HoJJis, president, 
Worcester Poh technic I nst it utf. Worcester. 
Mass., president of the American Society of 
I ngineers and chairman ol the Knginccring 
Council; Frank II. Johnston, president. City 
Coal and Wood Company, New Britain 
Conn., a director in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; John S. Law rence, 
textile manufacturer, Boston; John W. I.ieb, 
vice-president, .New York Edison Company 
and president of the .National Klcctric Light 
Association; John F. Mc(iee, member of the 
Minnesota Commission of Public Safety, 
Minneapolis; Charles K. Wales, retired coal 
operator and distributer. Minneapolis. 

Here is the situation as seen by the com- 
mittee: 

More coal is used in the I'nited States than 
any other one material. No other supply is of 
such general importance to the industries of 
the country. The cost of coal to one business 
may be but a fraction of one per cent of the 
enterprise's total costs of operation; it may 
t'>-day constitute as much as 90 pcf cent of the 
ci »sts of a public utilitv t hat de\ ( lops and sells 
power. Whatever the proportion of operation 
costs, coal is essential. 

The transportation facilities of the country 
.ire occupied to a greater extent by coal than 
by any other article. Coal constitutes 35 
I kt cent of the weight of all freight carried by 
the railroads. This is three times the weight 
of agricultural products moved by rail. In 
the eastern district, coal amounts to 43 per 
cent of the tonnage. 

Production never faced so many problems 
and difficulties. The demand upon our trans- 
portation facilities for carriage of food and 
manufactures at present exceeds their possi- 
bilities. It accordingly becomes a patriotic 
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LEON O. FISHER, Third Vice-President of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and Chairman 
of its Efficiency and Economy Committee, says: 

"The Dictograph has done all that we expected of it 
and more, and we now have 12 master stations and 00 
other lines in our four floors of the Equitable Building." 



Representative Users of the Dictograph Interconversing System 



Hankers Trust Co., New York 
Borton & Bortoti, Cleveland 
Coal & Iron National Bank, N. Y. 
Fourth St. National Bank, Phila. 
(fiiarantcr Tit ir & Trust Co., ( lev 
Union Trust Co., Chicago 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. New York 
Secretary of Commerce, Wash. 
Secretary of Interior. WashinKton 
Secretary of State. Washington 
Secretary "I War. Washington 
American Loco. Co.. Schenectady 
American Woolen Co., VUv%ton 
PuPont Powder Co., New York 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit 
k.'Uy Sprinnheld Tire Co., N. Y 
Packard Motor Car Co.. Detroit 
Smyer MlR. Co.. New York 
T. H. Symington Co., Rochester 



Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit 
United States Steel Corp.. N. Y. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.. Balto. 
Bowring & Co.. New York 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania Railway. Philadelphia, 

Altoona and other points. 
Wcstinghouse Airbrake Co.. Pittsburg 
Southern Pacific Co., San Fran. 
Snellenbury & Co.. Philadelphia 
Standard Oil Co., New York 
Equitable Life Asso. Soc., N. Y. 
Liverpool, l«ondon & Globe Ins. 
Carnegie Steel Co.. Pittsbunch 
Springheld Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
National Tube Co.. Pittsburgh 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh 
Royal Indemnity Co., New York 



THE DICTOGRAPH 

In Peace and in War Serves 

In Army and Navy intelligence, in Department of 
Justice and the Secret Service, it is rendering splendid 
service in uncovering the workings of our enemies. 

The A viapln me and Naval Telephone (Dictograph 
Products) fill their proper sphere as no other product 
does or can. 

The Dictograph System 

In industry, finance, administration and trade is a most 
wonderful aid to efficiency. 20,000 leaders in the nation's 
business use it to speed up t lie work of their organization. It 
gives immediate contact with any and all departments, and 
relieves the telephone switchboard of all its intercommunica- 
tion burden. 

We have issued an interesting "Kssay on Kfticiency" which 
analyzes the application of the DICTOGRAPH SYS Tl M to 
problems of Kxecutive Control. W e want to send you a copy 
tree. 



Send today for the "Essay on Efficiency" 

CHARLES H. LEHMAN. Viee-Pre. & Gcn'l M«r. j 

General Acoustic Company 

221 W. 42d Street New York 

FACTORIES* | 

Jamaica, L. I. London, Eng. 

Branch Office* in Principal Cities 



Cut this COUPON out and MAIL IT NOW 

(ieneral Acoustic Co., 



220 \V. 42dSt. f New York City 
I Mease send an N s D ec an 

"Essay on Efficiency" 

To 

Firm , 

Address 

City & State \ 



duty for each user to look upon coal as a 
precious material to be utilized with every 
precau t i< m against waste. ()t herwi.se, he 
throws away a material which lias absorbed 
part of the country's capacity for production 
and which has excluded cither articles from the 
railroads. 

^( )\IK users of coal have Spared no effort or 
^ expense in obtaining efficient*} in develop- 
ment of power from coal. Numerically, they 
are in the minority. Such users can con- 

0 

tribute to the common good by making 
generally available some of* their experience. 
Some other persons max ha\ e on hand supplies 
adequate for their needs in the immediate 
future; by avoiding waste they can extend the 
period during which their slocks will suffice 
and also can set an example. Kverv man w ho 
has to K£k coal for his immediate requirc- 
ments fi»J1 see a din < I personal advantage 
in c< < m< imy. 

The highest j h >^\\ >le degree of effn iem \ from 
the use of coal with existing equipment is the 
need of the moment. Conditions do not [>er- 
mil any general installation of nei power- 
making or power-udllg plants. There w ill 
be an immense aggregate < >I sa\ ing in fuel con- 
sumed, of transportation capacity released for 
other articles, and of productive effort made 
available in other directions if all users of coal 
will see to it that their existing plants obtain 
from their fuel all the heat and power of w hit li 
thev are capable. 

Costs of production have more attention 
to-dav t han ever before. The costs of coal for 
generation ol power has in man) instances not 
had the same consideration as other costs, be 
cause coal has been cheap and obtainable in 
abundance; ( heap < oal and < heap labor some- 



times made it apparently economical in dollars 
and cents to install and run an inefficient plant. 

Coal has now become expensive. It is hard 
to obtain. Efficiency in its use and avoid- 
ance of waste have become of first importance, 
rince without power other materials cannot be 
utilized. 

These conditions make it imperative for 
every owner or manager of a power plant to 
examine into the cost of the power his estab- 
lishment Uses, the economy with which it is 
generated and applied, and the increase in 
efficiency that is possible. Some of the steps 
than an owner or manager should take are to: 

Reconsider the advantage of buying heat 
and power from a specialized plant that makes 
nothing else a fid can afford the investment and 
sit per \ ision that gets a maximum of value out 
< »l each pound of coal ; in s< une localities hydro- 
electric power may be available. 

Find the nearest source of coal that will 
meet the requirements, even if it does take 
a little more trouble to use it; the tax on the 
transportation system will thus be reduced s«> 
Ear as haulage by rail is shortened; coal 
mined in twenty-six states, and these stat< s 
extend practicallv across the continent and 
from the northern to the southern borders. 

(five to the power plant and its personnel 
recognition and encouragement such as is due 
an ex|HTt and important department, thus 
getting new effort and attention to offset the 
extra attention and care needed with coal in- 
ferior in grade and preparation to the coal 
fonuerlv a\ ailable. 

Seek to inc rease ill and proficiency in the 
men who handle the coal; the fireman at a 
hand-tired boiler shovels three to ten tons of 
coal a da\ , or as great a value in material as 
main skilled men in other departments. 



Put the fuel-using equipment into as j>erfect 
condition as jMissible; provide at hand-fired 
plants an ample firing Boor with a good sur- 
face, together with a smooth-bottomed coal 
car if it can be used; eliminate leaks in the 
boiler setting, see that fire-doors lit pro|>erly, 
replace defective grate bars, make sure that 
smoke connections are clean and tight; if 
mechanical stokers are used, see that the} are 
in good repair and that directions for using 
them are being followed; in general make the 
plant and the tire-room of such character that 
an efficient man will stay on the job. 

Install simple and convenient means by 
which the fire -room force mav see results; 
scales for weighing fuel and ash, meters for 
measuring water fed to the boiler, and devices 
for determining the quality of Hue gases, the 
draft over the fire, etc., can t>e made to interest 
the men in the fire-room and show the actual 
results of efforts to economize; provide means 
for ojHTating the flue dam|>er. 

C*NDEAVOR to run Ixiilers in service at 
their rapacity; if efficiency is increased, 
one or more boilers in a hat urv mav U drop|>ed. 

Provide water that is free from scale by 
using, when necessary, water-treating devices 
if the plant is large and s|xcial feed-water 
heaters in small plants. 

Reduce loss of heat after it is generated: 
see that boiler surfaces and steam pijH-s are 
projKTly covered; the simplest and most in- 
expensive covering will reduce loss b\ eighty 
I xt cent; in the engine room cut out useless 
steam lines, have valves pro|>erl} set. reduce 
the small auxiliarv pumps, etc., to a mini- 
mum, provide the rc|>airs the engineer asks. 

Obtain exjxTt adv ice; good steam engineers 
are familiar with well-tried wav s of reducing 
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The B/L 

Collection Bank 
of Chicago 




I hi* banU in particularly well equipped to 
•erve manufacturers, jobber*, whole* alern, 
and dealers located in States West of Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account with 
•r without a line of credit. Our collection 

Department is a special feature of this service. 
We make a specialty of handling Hill of Lad- 
ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 

Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 

One of Chicago's old conservative banks doing 
strictly a commercial bustness. Established 1869 



Account for Every 

LABOR MINUTE 



HERE is the one logical method 
of keeping an accurate ac- 
count of when you received and 
when you sen tj out letters, orders, 
contracts, etc. It will avoid all dis- 
putes, as it records even' minute 
of the day or night. 

FOLLETT'S 

New Model 

Time Stamp 

Absolutely automatic, re- 
quires no attention and is 
the only positively accu- 
rate register on the market. 

Write for full information and 
for our latest catalogue 

Follett Time Recording Co. 

25 Murray Si . Ne w York Gtv 

Manufti tor + ' » of Tlttl St* wr» 
And Tivr H«< -»m,tfi» 




Rails, Cars 

Locomotives 

Facilitate the conduct of the 
nation's business 

WIRE — WRITE PHONE 
JTELNICKERiN ST. LOUIS 

B*»l Bargain* in the Country in New and Re- 
laying R«il», hquipmrnt. Machinery, Tank*, elc . 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 

Send for liulltlin 227 — 32 pagrs of liargoins 



both Consumption of coal and consumption 
of heal ; their advice should be obtained in all 
practical cases; this not a lime for radical 

innovations but for utilizing tried experience. 

One pound ol coal per hour has yielded .1 
horsepower per hour. That is the record ol 
present possibility It cannot l>\ any mannci 
of means be attained by every plant. Hut the 
fact that at present the average attainment 
thrOUg&Otil tlie country ta bill onv-third or 
one -fourth of this record is indicative of the 
possible savings that can be made if the care 
and attention which the power plant deserves 
are actually given to it. 

The suggestions which have been given 
above are typical of the points about which 
even owner and manager of a power plant 
should assure himself. The applicability 
of any general suggestions will vary with 
Dearly every plant. 

England's Far- Flung Trade Line 

JIKE the Venice of the Middle ages, and 
largeh for the same reason. Kngland has 
been the trading nation of its time. It- 
manufacturers, its merchants, its industrial 
promoters, and its investors have found in 
every port of the world financial facilities 
offered by men of their own race, their own 
training, and their own point of view, and 
ships that were owned, managed, and com- 
manded b\ their fellow countrymen. There 
is great advantage in being able to deal with 
one's own countrymen in the other countries 
of the earth; there is even greater advantage 
in having a center, such as London, where all 
these interests converge and where the ser- 
vices of unv of them may be enlisted. 

In London a business man may talk to 
officials oi banking institutions which have 
branches in places the very names of which are 
unknown in many another commercial center. 

Fernando Po, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salam, Niji- 
Novgorod, /ante, Foochow, Basra .Casablanca. 
Antolagasta. Ceara are but a few places at 
which there are centers of credit and expert 
trade information, which have enabled British 
exporters and importers to do business with 
other men anywhere on the globe, make pay- 
ments to them, or receive payment from them, 
with mutual satisfaction, and which very 
largely opened opportunities for British in- 
vestments outside the United Kingdom. In 
19 10 Sir George Paish estimated these invest- 
ments at seventeen and a half billion dollars, 
and even foreign investment meant more 
British foreign trade. 

Means of travel also radiated, from Kngland 
The man who wanted to see to his invest- 
ments or sales in China could cross the At- 
lantic, use the railroads of Canada, take boat 
across the Pacific and arrive at Shanghai on 
schedule and at predetermined cost; in his 
journev he would not leave the protection of 
the British Hag. If he liked, he could return 
home by completing a circumnavigation of the 
globe with similar provisions for his comfort 
and convenience. 

His merc handise in packages could be car- 
ried bv the same or other liners, on schedule. 
If he had full cargoes to transport, the 
ubiquitous British tramp steamer was at his 
command, — steamers that shifted about the 
oceans verv much as the seasons indicated the 
products thai were to be moved. A tramp 
might remain for years away from its home 
port in the British Isles. Meanwhile, it 
might carry sugar from Cuba to the United 
States, agricultural implements from the 
I /filed States to Soul)) Africa, p ro ce ed in 
ballast to Australia, load wool tor the I nited 
States, carry steel products to Argentine, take 



DURAND 

Steel Lockers 
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TYPE L. D. 

BEFORE you buy 
lockers investigate Durand 
Steel Lockers. Their reputation 
is a good guide in purchasing; 
their superiority is a lasting satis- 
faction to their purchaser. 

Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 
proof, practically indestructible, 
sanitary and convenient. They 
are adapted for offices, factories, 
schools, clubs, gymnasia and 
wherever lockers are used. 

Write today for illustrated catalogue. 

We are also manufacturers of 
sleel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 

DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 

1511 Ft. Drarborn Bk Bldf. 911 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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When the work of three 

is left to two 



sheepskins to France, cross to Kngland and 
get a cargo of coal for the Suez ("anal, pick up 
a load <>! salt at Aden l<»r Calcutta, take on 
board jtitc for the I'nitcd States, and all the 
while, because of the general desire of tin- 
owners to get the boat home lor repairs and 
refitting, it would prefer cargo that will take 
it toward home, and having had its over- 
hauling it would be ready for an outward- 
bound cargo, if necessa ry, at preferential rates. 

In all of its voyages about the oceans it would 
represent British enterprise, would be most 
available for British use, and would be a means 
of promoting British commerce. Its services 
would alwa\s be most obtainable in Kngland. 
and on most advantageous terms. 



The Chinese Tar 

From a Report by William Dtnman 

AS far as the seamen's law alTccta the 
manning of ships on the Pacific, there has 
been a gross delusion on the part of the At- 
lantic seaboard concerning its effect! there. 
China is a very great maritime nation in its 
coast trade. They have developed a bod\ 
of seamen and carry an enormous tonnage 
up and down the China coast, and it tabs 
SSUDanship to do it— and they have seamen, 
and fine seamen. And out of th.it great body 
of Chinese coasters and sailors, the Pacific 
Mail, the Dollar ships and others have taken 
the pick and put them on their vessels, and 
in the history of navigation on the Pacific 
the Chinaman has show n up exceedingly well 
as a .sailor where he is property officered and 
where the regulations of the ship are reason- 
able. There have been conspicuous instances 
where it has broken down. In the case of 
the Reo, whic h was lost on February 22. [901, 
it was one of those instances w here the less of 
life was directly traceable to the inability of 
the Chinese to understand l he command of the 
officers. And out of that case has arisen a 
misconception as to what the Chinaman can 
do. I happen to know a great deal about that 
case, because I tried it. I interrogated 
practically ever Chinaman who was on that 
vessel, who survived, and I took all of the 
testimony that was taken in the offices there. 

The system which prevailed with the Pacific 
Mail licet was to command those Chinamen 
through interpreters, one for each department 
of the vessel. And when the Reo struck on a 
dark morning, in a fog. and the water invaded 
her engine room and destroyed her dynamos 
and the lights went out, the system of inter- 
preters would not work with only one inter- 
preter to 11 lifeboats. And that loss- of life 
llowcd out of that system. 

On the other hand, when the old Pacific 
Mail fleet went off the Pacific, the Chinamen 
bought some of the vessels. That fleet passed 
through the international nirrrani ile marine 
and went to China. Thex formed .1 company 
under the California laws and officered the 
vessels with white officers and t« Kik the China- 
men who had previously l>ecn on the Pacific 
Mail vessels and sat down and inside* of two or 
three months taught them enough Knjjish 
-11 that the hoard «»| examiners made up of men 
not particularly favorable to the continuance 
ol Chinamen on Americ an ships, had to admit 
thai they understood the language, our lan- 
Kuanc. the Knglish language sufficiently to do 
anything (hex could think »»l in the course of 
that examination. For instance they would 
pick out a yellow-faced fellow in a group ol 
men and say "Come here," and send the rest 
of the men out. 

11 Ping, what would xou do if the vessel 
•truck a rock? 



That's not a far-off prospect for 
business offices. 

Already it is a reality in some. 
It's a situation that can't he 
ignored. 

Are you fixed to meet it? 

Speedy and accurate work can hardly 
be expected from an overworked staff 
— especially on accounting jobs. 

You can't count for relief on thensual 
surplus of Bookkeepers, Hill Exten- 
ders, and other Figure C lerks. 

They'll be inarching in khaki. 

Hut you can count on the Comp- 
tometer to equalize the burden — even 
when the work of three is left to two. 



by Ameilcan citizen, single. il years old. employed 
with \m.11. .in I i.ink in ( Vntt.il- Ameiica. Although 
born in Germany, he lis considered thoroughly 
Ainrr u .iiii/<-.| in li.ilnt* ?.uu! jpi*-. nance, holding 
dcicree » f m.i-tcl of arts (in economics) of Columbia 
University and New York University. Passed 
United States civil service examinations for "<oi»i- 
mer , ml attnt" and "txprrl in mmmmt and hnanre". 
( onttihiitnr of articles on economic subjects to 
standard niait.aincs. Reference from former em- 
ployer, a well-known Ameiicun manufacturers' 
association, mentions his "thorough German com- 
mercial training", which has been supplemented by 
his practical experience with American banking and 
manufacturing concerns. (>ood knowledge of 
I rench and Spanish ; rapid typist. Willing to work 
for nominal salary, until. ability ptoven. 

Fors«rl.c«Urt.ddt*» 0 H L . A M rLj«4JI. R P 



You can count on its rapid-fire action 
equally effective on Addition, Multi- 
plication, Division, Subtraction to 
extend the productive power of your 
shortened force on .ill figure opera- 
tions: 

Proving Postings; Balancing Ac- 
counts; Adding Daily Sales; Ex- 
tending and Footing Invoices, Pay- 
roll and Estimates; Figuring Costs. 

Now's the time to investigate — 
before the emergency grows acute. 

Anyhow, it's a measure of economy, 
no matter what happens. 

Get in touch with a Comptometer 
man — you'll find his address below. 
Invite him to drop in with his ma- 
chine — not to argue— but to show vou 
what it will do by doing it. 



HOTEL MCALPIN 

■ ROADWAY AND 34tm ST 

NEW YORK CITY 



AN HOTEL Or THI HIGHEST CLASS SPECIALLY 
AOAPTCO TO TMI NllOt OF TM| SUSINSSS MAN 



L. M BOOMER 



Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1727 N. Paulina Ave., Chicago 
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ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Three Presidents 

and the 

Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 

■ 

WOODROW WILSON 

I AM particularly glad to express my admiration for the kind of organ- 
ization which you have drawn together. * * * 
"You cannot perform the functions of this Chamber without drawing 
in not only a vast number of men, but men and a number of men from 
every region and section of the country. Its strength must come from the 
uttermost parts of the land and must be compounded of the brains and 
comprehensions of every sort. 

**It is very instructive and useful for the Government of the United 
States to have such an organization as you are ready to supply for getting 
a sort of consensus of opinion which proceeds from no particular quarter 
and originates with no particular interest." 

WILLIA M H. TAFT 

HAT is the purpose of this organization? It has come at a time 
when the opportunities for making an organization of this kind 
seem to be especially useful. * * * 

t4 I speak of a movement for the purpose of showing the power that 
this national organization has by the referendum to all these organizations 
to gather from them the best public opinion that there is, in order to in- 
fluence the legislation of the country so far as it may be properly in- 
fluenced." 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 




N MORE than one occasion I have expressed my hearty belief in 
what the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is doing. 



"For co-operation with the Government in fostering, promoting and 
developing foreign and domestic trade, such a great national organization 
of business men and commercial associations is invaluable. 

"Your referenda are both educative and useful in that they not only 
focus simultaneously the attention of 400,000 business executives on a 
national question, but they lay before Congress and the authorities in 
Washington the opinion of American Business in regard to national prob- 
lems affecting industry and commerce." 

Splendid evidence of the willingness of the Government to coop- 
erate with Business! Are you willing to cooperate to a like 
extent with the Government? If so, write for particulars to the 

FIELD DIVISION 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U. S. A. 

WASHINGTON 
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" I wait formy officer; lu- ti ll \\\v w hat to do." 

"What about 1 i if preservers' " 

M 0h' himel>v, pretty quirk, gel life pre- 
servers and put on women and children first. 
Bimel>> officer lu* say put d<>\\ n the boats, and 
we put down the l>oals and we put in women 
a Ad children first and make men go himeby. M 

In other words, those men were able to 
understand the lan^ua^e of their officers with- 
out anv dilVicultv whatsoever; and with their 
previous sea training knew everything that 
should be done once the terms were given 
them. And now that vessel is sailing to-day 
under exactly the same conditions under w Inch 
all the Pacific Mail fleet could haw been sailed 
if it had not been deemed financially desirable 
to sell the tleet out at the moment. 

Now i there are reasons why the Pacific Mail 
or any other American line will hesitate to 
cross the Pacific to-day, and those are the 
reasons 1 have indicated with reference to the 
competition of another nation. And we do 
not want our Meets manned by yellow men; 
but yellow men art* the only men to fight yellow 
men on the Pacific until, to the investors in 
that property, the cost of operating with 
white men is as cheap aa if is with yellow men. 
Whether Congress is finally going to decide to 
subsidize white seamen on the boatsjon the 
Pacific so as to make up the difference in cost, 
possibly, so the American investor can run his 
ships on the salary or wage account as cheaply 
as his competitor can do, we do not know. 
But it is going to be made very clear to Con- 
gress, before we are through with them, the 
present conditions that exist out there. 

The seamen's bill provides only, with regard 
to the crew, that it shall understand the lan- 
guage of the officers. It does not provide 
that they shall -it down and have a drawing- 
room conversation and discUM, we will say, 
the latest pictures in the salons of France; but 
that they shall know the business of the ship 
in the language of the officers commanding 
them. In the year 1890 or 1 89 1, Chinamen 
were coming into San Francisco, before the 
exclusion act, at the rate of 6,000 or 7,000 a 
month — stimulated, no doubt, by the tear of 
the passage of that act. 

Now, we look those Chinamen and put them 
in our kitchens and inside ol three months 
they would know the names of more things t han 
OOCIir in the conduct of the business of a ship. 

Making It Read "—Essential" 

{Concluded from pa%e 1 5) 

But new British industries do not stop with 
dyes. Oil pressing, production of tungsten 
and making of high-speed steel, fabrication of 
metal frames for the Englishman's inevitable 
bag, and manufacture of rubber s| >< ages 
merely illustrate the new undertakings which 
supplement the extensive new enterprise^ 
directly connected with war, like motor- 
building and construction o! airplanes. 

The merchants apparently have most fault 
to find with the course ol industrial ev< ntl m 
Kngland. Toward the end of October the\ 
held a large meeting and protested against the 
government's methods in controlling and 
rest riding t rade and especial I \ against its 
assuming a position of intermediarx between 
producer and consumer, to the elimination ol 
the merchant and trader. As a result of the 
meeting there may be some debate in Par- 
liament. At this distance it is hard to under- 
stand the 1 m < ^ and 1 oils < •! the nOftttCI 1 1 is 
accordingly sale for an American to do no 
more than quote a cryptic observation of the 
London Statist, to the effect that in the Mouse 
of ( ominous it is to be expected that national 
interests will command the support ol the 
government, and the majority. 




TO CALIFORNIA 

on the famous SUNSET LIMI TED — through Louisiana, with its 
typical southern plantation scenes; Texas, with its great plains 
and mountain ranges; along the Mexican border, and through 
Arizona — via the 

SUNSET ROUTE 

New Orleans San Antonio Los Angeles San Francisco 

THE APACHE TRAIL auto trip between Globe and Phoenix. Arizona, 
affords a fascinating diversion on the way Vast Canyons, ancient Cliff Dwell- 
ings, and the famous ROOSEVELT DAM are some of the objects of intereit 
on the Trail. Through sleepers direct to the Trail. Literature and further 
information sent on request. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 

NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

366 Broadway Metropolitan Back Bide So. Paciiic Bldf . So Pacific Bide 




ANNOUNCEMENT/ 



jyEGINNING with the issue of January, 1 ( )1S, 
which will he published on December 19th, the 
Tice'of THE NATIOVS BUSIXESS will be $3 pet- 
annual subscription and 25 cents per single copy. 




THE CHAM HER OF COMMERCE 
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U SITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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ELECTRIC 

Motors 

/ or Immediate or 
Prompt Delivery 

a to J00 II P. 



TR W SI ORMERS 

I to .'(Hi Kva. 

ALTERNATORS 

M) to.?<Ml K\.< 

TURBO 
ALTERNATORS 

MOTOR 
GKNKR ATOR SITS 



ENGINE 
(■I MR A TOR SKI S 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 

Steam & Klectrical 
Machinery Co. 

Bay City, Mich. 



Your Foreign 
Business 



In your tanking butane* — foreign a* we 
at domestic — you need the •ervicea of a 
progTrsMvc and strong hanking institution. 
Our Foreign Department i* equipped to 
finance your imports along modern, effici- 
ent and economic lines and provide you 
with any other medium of foreign exchange. 
Please command us. 

Member of 
New York Clearing House 



Member of 
Federal Hr+rrvr Bank 
of New York 



Broadway Trust Company 

Wool wort h Building 
New York 



At Home and Abroad They 
hi Wells Fargo Checks 



Use 




N London and Paris Well* 
rnrifo hits its own offices 
charge of experienced 



in 




mrn eager lo serve our 
soldiers And sailors who 
go over to do their bit. 




Wells Fargo & Company 

London Paris 
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INDEXED 
CALENDAR 
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J J M<r i» thr hand Ml. 

itv. r unvrnwnl cal- 
endar made {< w ti pay 

ou to um it thmuftfhout 
your office for 1*1* It 
Is Indexed by months. 
And brvides this nrw 
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Bunch of Dates 
CALENDAR 
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Make that farm of yours 
pay more, Kquip it with 
better implements backed 
by a better knowledge of 
how to use them. Write 
for our big book, mention- 
ing "The Nation's Business" 

Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 



Ifuhis(r> Collects Its Own War Ta\ 

(( on (I uded from page 21) 

disturb sound and desirable trade |na<tnes 
It is esstnti.il, however, thai the wotk hhall 
I >r«M eed intelligent l\ and t vjH'ditioiiaU . " 

" The fore es of t he 1 nternal Ke\< nue lint rat 
ilearly understand the |H>lir\ of the depart 
ment. In planning for the "jK""t" task of 
roller! inK the w.it rewnue, a new organization 
of that bureau has been eilec ted. additional 
division** have Urn < teiifced, responsibility and 
authority rearranged and defined antony, tlie 
different subordinate ofli< t is. and prepara 
lions made for a lai^e in< rrase in personnel 
I i>f) one will he required to so conduit 
his ou n work lor the depar tment as to dearly 
reflect this |x>li< y. This means that the |>olity 
will Ik- felt and applied in the case of r\er\ 
business and indi\ iclual in t he nation. " 

In order t«> ai quaint themselves as fulh as 
|M>ssibIe with ail questions arising under the 
law, and to avail themselves of the business 
opinion of the country, the advisers have lent 
letters to trade bodies of \arious kinds asking 
them to submit suggestions as to the admini* 
(ration of the law. 

An Expose of South American Tra<b 

Spectres 

(Condudrd from page 23) 

rather than of cdu< at irifc the public up to tli< 
ad \ antugesof the new line. 

Public it v runs hand in hand with sides- 
manship. It i> a K' M "I investment t<> k« n «' 
the salesman a chance to Income at least t< 
some cJej{r<'C". < "in «r -,mi with t In ;ul\ c 1 1 i-in^ 
methods of his house. He will do urll to 
(•(|uij>|K'd with <nts and copy lor an o|«niiiK 
advertising drive. If he is really ol>scr\an1 
he will l>e able to contribute a Rre.it deal 
towards publicity building in the- new 01 un- 
developed territories. 

From which it will lie seen that the m-Hiiir 
of our goods in South America rccjuires no 
black magic — nor indeed, magic of any dolor. 
With the exception of the language rcquiic 
ment. the salesman needs only to In equipped 
with the usual necessities of courted and 
common sense. 



A Patriotic Package 

For Your Shipping 

One that saves time, labor and money for you and therefore for the Nation. 

One that economizes car space and tonnage for you and for the railroad that 
serves you and thus helps to win battles. 

The Shipper owes it to his country as well as to himself to abolish slack- 
packing tod discard the old style, expensive, bulky and cumbersome ship- 
ping box which costs so much to buy, to store, to pack and to carry. 

Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Fibre Boxes 

made of the lightest box material ever known, 
are staunch, tough and strong-proven in a thou- 
sand tests to be prime preventers of breakage 

and pilfering. Furthermore, the H. & D. fibre a j^. 

box is made to order so as to lit its contents 
without an ounce or a cubic inch wasted. Con- 
sider — there is only one single inch of difference 
between the combined inside length, width and 
depth of your H. c\ D. box and the sum of its 
three corresponding outside dimensi< >ns. Folded 
Hat as it comes to you from our factory it occu- 
pies only one-tenth of its normal cubic contents. 
Think of the saving of your storage room and of 
space in the cars you load. You can ship more 
goods in your car in this style of pac kage than 
can be stowed into it in any other container. 

W hat does this mean? It means an opportunity 
to do your "bit" with a great and immediate 
advantage to yourself. It means that in addi- 
tion to direct savings for you in initial cost, and 
in storage, handling and packing, the use of 
H. c\ I). Shipping Roxes assures a lighter burden 
l<»r the overworked railways and a surer supply 
for the whole people. 




Send for "HOW TO PACK IT" a complete illustrated story of this 
wonderful parkin" method. Help to rem tree the menace of the Shu k packer 
by reading this hook which is yours without expense a or obligation 




The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 



304 Water Street 



Sandusky, Ohio 
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Help Our Army, Navy and 
Allies to Win This War 

MKRICA'S RAILROADS are doing wonderful work, but they need 
help. 

Freight cars must be unloaded and terminals cleared. 

If it is your job, speed up loading and unloading of cars on private sidings. 

Do not bi' a slacker by trying to save expense of labor or space by using 
freight cars as storage houses. ~ 1 

If your merchandise is congested at the terminals ana you have not suffi- 
cient teams or motor trucks to move the goods at once, buy them or hire 
public ones. 

If you can't do this, do something else — ask your neighbor to help you. 
Why hesitate to hire your neighbors' trucking facilities? 

We must pull together. 

Shipping Departments throughout the country demand the personal 

consideration of executives. 

Co-operation throughout the entire establishment with the Shipping 
Department is vital. 

Ascertain all the old rules and regulations your Shipping Department is 
expected i > carry out, and if they do not fit the present emergency, throw 
them away. 

Plan to reach nearby points by motor trucks, teams or waterways — save 
the railroad terminals. Twenty-five per cent (25%) of case, barrel and 
package merchandise can be delivered in this way, and help break the con- 
gestion. No one wants embargoes. 

If the railroads decide to reserve certain terminals exclusively for Gov- 
ernment materials, do not grumble, but go the extra distance and haul your 
goods to or from other terminals. 

It may be necessary to have a National Terminal Clearing Day in order 
to clear all terminals throughout the entire country. 

If we have a Terminal Clearing Day, keep your teams and motor trucks 
going and keep your receiving departments open continuously 24 or 48 
hours, if need be, and give the railroads a chance to catch up. 

Let everybody be prepared some way, somehow, to move their mer- 
chandise away from the terminals immediately. 

THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Penna. 

" The Autocar Motor Truck 9 9 

BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK NEWARK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 

Poster Copies will be mailed upon request. 

Thiu advertitement appeared in the newipaper* November 17th, 1917 



